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LEATHER LOOM STRAPPING 


isimore than a name, it is statement of fact. 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The New SMITH-DRUM 7) W0-WAY Package Dryer 


This Machine employs an entirely new principle which cuts drying time 60% to 
75% and saves up to '2¢ per pound of yarn. It uses less electricity . . . prevents 
migration of color . . . eliminates salt deposits. Yarn is delivered in better con- 
dition because of short drying cycle. Direct colors can be turned out in less than 


3 hours. Drying is more uniform than by any other method. Write, wire or tele- 


phone for complete details. 


4 times winner of 


Army-Novy “t” SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY « Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, 


package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per: year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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ERE ARE RESULTS of actual tests conducted by 

the Stevens Institute of Technology. About 
100 workers were checked daily for five days 
without music, and then for five days, under the 
same working conditions, with music. The 
curves show an average improvement of 11.4% 
in productive efficiency after musi¢ service was 


installed. 


Productive efficiency is a good index of 
worker fatigue. If workers feel tired and ner- 
vous, productive efficiency will drop. But 
worker fatigue can be relieved by the use of 
planned industrial music—the kind of music 
provided by the RCA Industrial Music Service. 


With music, your workers feel better—their 
spirits are lighter—not just during the day, but 
at quitting time, too. They will go home hap- 
pier, less tired, 


Music has in this way helped to cut absentee- 
ism in war plants all over the country! It 
reduces petty ailments (headaches, etc.) that are 
caused by “jangled” nerves. That means fewer 
calls to the infirmary, less time out, and better 
morale. These results are proved by actual 
tests, and can be reproduced in other plants. 


Music can be used even in noisy areas. 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 
1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 
distributor for North and South Carolina 
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RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 
RCA provides complete electronic sound systems for all types 
of installations, plus a scientifically selected library of music 
chosen for industrial use from the vast RCA treasure house 


of recordings. The sound system can be used for paging and 
other comarunication services. 


Subscribers to the RCA Industrial Music Library Service 
also receive the benefits of RCA psychological research, and 
the help of RCA specialists in planning plant broadcasting 


schedules. 
FREE BOOKLET 


The story of industrial music and what it can do for you is 
told in the new booklet “Manpower, Music and Morale,” sent 
without obligation, on request to your ~< 

RCA distributor whose address appears 
below. Inquiries from states other 
than those listed should be directed 
to: Department 68-2, Radio Cor- 
portation of America, $30 Citizens 
& Southern Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. | 


RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 
340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 
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May be hampering pre oduction i in your plant ! 


*Just a shade too dark slows Just right means faster, 
down your workers. better work. 


Eliminate lighting handicaps with 
Wheeler Skilled Lighting 


THE LIGHTING in your plant may look all right at a glance, yet be just 
a shade too dull or too bright i in some places. W atch out! 

That may mean that some workmen need two-looks-to-make-sure — and 
waste time. Or that they take chances on one look — and rejects. In either 
case production is hampered and costs go up! 

Better work and reduced costs are practically automatic when you install 
evenly distributed shadow-free light, with efficient Wheeler Reflectors. Prod- 
uct of 64 years of specialized lighting experience, they are engineered to get 
maximum illumination from standard lamps; to stand up longer; to require 
less maintenance, for they are made of heavy-duty materials and high-grade 
vitreous enamel only. 

Learn how Wheeler Reflectors and skilled lighting can bring you efficient 
lighting and cut your costs. Send for catalogs showing complete line of 
incandescent and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Company, 
275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass. Also New York, and principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers © 


SKILLED LIGHTING 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING Sd iii SINCE 1881} 
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All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt. or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with aceessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 
Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use, Expertly 
designed, ruggedly built. 
75 to 1500 

watts. 
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24 
Hours a Day—7 Days a Week 


for Over Five Years 


| ED A RIDENOUB |. | 
COTTON “ILLS CO. FR 
| w EEK woo MAR.L.. 1946 
This mill now 100 per cent on Draper 


and is very well satisfied 


with then. 1 looked over the Spinning with 


the Overseers 


The warp rings here are 9-3/8" -DA #2 flang® 


curved wed.  tney¥ spin some 12's yarns using 


a #12 traveler at & spindle speed of over 


Qs 900 The o1dest rings this nave 


peen running more than five years» 94 nours 


a days seven days ® weeks and they have not 


yet considered turning the™ overe 


(Extract from Report of one of our Salesmen) 


DRAPER RINGS 


a DRAPER CORPORATION 
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ARE “BOUND GET 
When strapped with Acme Steelstrap, textiles boxed, bundled or baled are i 
locked in strong steel bands . . . secure against damage, pilferage and all every- 
day shipping hazards. In addition, labor, weight, dunnage and warehousing : 
Space are saved. | 
Acme Steel Tools it th di : i Pos 
cme Steelstrap lLools permit the speediest operation and are available for We 
immediate delivery. | 
Our large field staff works exclusively for us and for you—we urge you to v8 
take advantage of our complimentary shipping service consultation. 
NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 4 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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TYCOL DIESEL OIL — Minimizes sticking valves .. . 
wear . . 


reduces cylinder 


. cuts oil consumption. 
TYCOL TURBINE [Inhibits rust...resists sludging and emulsification 


TYCOL STEAM CYLINDER OIL— Assures economical lubrication at al) 

temperatures .. . supplies superior protection . . 

TYCOL NO-RUST-OL— Protects against rust ... usable at all temperatures 
. 1s readily removed in degreasing operations. 

TYCOL EXTREME PRESSURE LUBRICANTS— Extremely stable . . 

high film strength . 


. provides longer service. 


. non-corrosive ... water resistant. 


There’s a Tide Water Associated lubricant for every service condition. For 


aid in the solution of your lubrication problems, get in touch with your 
nearest Tide Water Associated office today. 


LUBRICATION —‘“‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Bosten « Charlotte. N. C. 


Philadetphia 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


oll YORK 4,8. Y. 


Pittsburgh 
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The Casablancas System of high-draft spinning is of course not new, being one of the first 


and one of the most successful on the market. However there have been constant improve- 


ments since the first design was developed, so that today’s model is actually NEW in many 
respects. This is even more true of the H & B Casablancas than of its European counter- 


part, because we have altered and improved the latter to make it more adaptable to 


American manufacturing methods, 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHTING 


One of the most outstanding features of the 
H & B Casablancas is automatic weighting, 
authoritatively described as “a striking step 
forward in the design of ring spinning frames”. 
This automatic weighting is shown in the illus- 
tration herewith. Note that there are no lever 
screws, no weights or weight wires, and no 
adjustments. There is nothing on the roller 
beam and it is extremely simple to keep the 
latter clean. 


‘ 
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OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Other improvements include a new type cradle 
which makes for simplicity, cleanliness, ease of 
handling and the utmost in fibre control; also a 
new streamlined saddle which promotes clean- 
liness, controls oil distribution and which may 
be removed without disturbing the rest of the 
weighting assembly. 


Let our engineering department recommend a 


high-draft roving or spinning system best suited 


to your requirements, 
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CASABLANCAS 
AUTOMATIC 
WEIGHTING 


PAWTUCKET, R.I., U.S.A. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St.: 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern 
Nationa! Bonk Bidg.; CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 
1201-3 Johnston Bidg.; CANADIAN REP.: 
Redel Moechinery Company, Textile 
Division, Montreal and Teronto. 
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Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers are engineered to 
work as a team in the making of better beams that will 
produce better goods at lower cost. Actually, most of the 
benefits gained originate from the action of the Auto- 
matic Spooler, with important added benefits from the 
Super-Speed Warper. The Barber-Colman Spooler re- 
moves kinks pneumatically, ties in new bobbins with uni- 
form, correctly-tied, short-tailed true weaver’s knots, breaks 
out all gouts and slubs, and handles the yarn with low air- 


BARBER- 
COLMAN 
SUPER-SPEED 
WARPER 


BARBER- 
COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


friction tension that preserves a maximum of original elas- 
ticity. The Warper winds at high speed under low uniform 


tension, making a firm, smooth concentric beam with yarn 


defects removed. Production efficiency is improved by a 
substantial reduction in warper stops and loom stops, as 
proved by exhaustive checks of actual mill production 
records, reducing seconds in the finished cloth. Barber- 
Colman equipment is a must for every modern mill that 


aims to meet coming competition! 


“PUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS. © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. 


10 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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A HIGHLY 
COTTON 


/ Suitable for all counts of cotton yarn. rr Forms tough, elastic surface. Reduces 
shedding. 
2 Economical. 5°% on weight of starch is 


usually sufficient. 5 Easily washed out for subsequent finish- 


Ss Easy to prepare. Add to mix when starch 6 If left in, does not damage goods, cause 
is wet out. discoloration nor develop odor. 


Bulletin 110 on request 
*Trademark Reg. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
ESTABLISHED 1815 °* PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. & CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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Resin Finishes for | 
NYLONS 


ETERNALURE DB 


ETERNALURE DB Finish insures hosiery of improved 4 ly 
appearance and wear. 4 


Eternalure Resin Finishes are water dispersions of in- g% UMN f 


_ soluble resins, especially “tailored” for application to 


Lew 


nylon hosiery. 


mig 
os There are no toxicity or inflammability hazards in their 
a use and they may be applied without modification of exist- 
ae ing equipment and in rotary or paddle machines in the same 
g equip yorp | 
740} manner as conventional finishes. 
fe Eternalure Resin Finishes tighten and clarify the stitch, oO 
= Co They impart increased body and snag resistance so that the a 
e hosiery may be handled with a minimum of irregulars. | 
The appearance and hand of the hose is considerably 
bettered. 
Write for demonstration | 
ONYX OIL &€ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3 JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 
In Canada: Onyx & Cuemicar Co., Lrp. 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. . 
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The Problem: to withstand tension applied alter- 
nately by the cam action on the treadle and the retract- 
ing action of the coil spring. 

Service Requirements: high tensile strength be- 
cause the Straps are under constant tension from the 
Harness Springs . . . no stretch in order to keep harness 
level and eliminate frequent adjustments ... high tear 
resistance so that the hook on the Harness Spring will 
not tear through the leather. 

The Solution: Graton & Knight’s “‘Hairitan”’ leather, 
furnished hairless for this purpose to keep the warp 
clean. This superior tannage develops uniformly high 
tensile strength, and each lot is tested to make certain 
it has the required tensile strength. Because ‘‘Hairitan” 


The third in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers 


| 


comes from the center of the hide, the closely knit 
fibres provide the minimum stretch requirements and. 
maximum tear resistance. 

“Hairitan” leather is also recommended for the 
Harness Straps which connect the Harness Cords and 
the top of the Harness, as well as for all loom strapping 
where strength, resiliency and durability are required. 

All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 


and other strappings — are identified by the orange 
color on the flesh side, which signifies one quality control 
from hide to loom. Write for catalog on Graton & 
Knight textile leathers. Graton & Knight Company, 
328 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 


Line Loom Leathers 


A complete line manufactured by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial leathers. Supplied by the leading 
distributors in the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone 
Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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Install A Winder That Can 
CONDITION Yarn 


YOUR MARKET may not demand conditioned yarn now, but 
why not be ready in case it does, particularly when you can 


INCREASE flexibility of winding equipment by so doing? 


Illustrated herewith is conditioning equipment which may 
be added to the Foster Model 102 winder at any time. It 
restores normal moisture content, helps set the twist, and 
improves the running of the yarn in knitting and other 


operations, 


Various degrees of conditioning can be obtained by regula- 
ting the speed and direction of travel of the roller and the 


level of the emulsion in the trough. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office—Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative—Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bidg., 
€60 Ste. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec 


I$ 


3. 


THE flexible WINDER 


THE FOSTER MODEL 102 
FLEXIBLE IN MANY OTHER 
RESPECTS AS FOLLOWS: 


Suitable for winding cotton, wool, 
worsted, merino, mercerized, spun silk 
or spun rayon yarns. Designed and 
built to resist the cutting action of 
hard worsted yarns. No expensive 
replacements are required. 


Will produce 9 different angles of 
wind from 9° to 18°. Important if you 
radically ergintis your count or type 
of yarn. 


Will wind sia dyed yarn, even if 
damp in the center of the package. No 
jumping out of guides. 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or 
vice-versa, are comparatively inex- 
pensive. 


One side can wind cones and the other 
tubes, if desired. 
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them 


wetting 


With soap so scarce, it was natural that textile 
processors should have turned to synthetic deter- 
gents in recent years. 


wN-100 
gent 


A liquid synthetic deter 
water and no 


And most of them are glad they did, for they dis- 
covered that these children of chemistry can beat 
soap at its own game. Not all synthetic detergents 
represent a good money value, of course. But 
those developed by Houghton research have paid 
their way by attaining a high degree of efficiency. 


containing no 
« salts. N- 100 will 


jnorgani 
abrics 


scour any tYPe of 
has high wetting eifi- 


free-rinsing- 
ciency is 


‘One © 


as four pounds of “neutral” 


ap. Write for folder. 


s W ell 


Houghton has had a long record of success with 
its surface-active agents. Despite the enormous 
demand from many industries, we have been able 
in most cases to keep our regular customers sup- 


SURFAX 


A complete line of wetting plied with products which met their needs. When 
agents and penetrants, well new. types are available, textile mills will have 
efficiency 


known for their 


first call on them. For a specific recommendation to 
entrations. Types 


meet individual problems, write E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


at low conc 


for re-wetting and for every 


wet process. 


HOUGHTON’S 


Active Acents 
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cine of a Series of Adventures of the Armour Soap Sleuth 


The mill manager fixed the Armour Soap 
Sleuth with a glassy stare. “It’s these doggoned 
blotches in our whites!” he moaned. “Some 
have them, some haven’t-—-and we're going 


crazy examining all our cottons!” 


“That Blotch-Catcher’s a big waste of time and 
* said the Sleuth. “We'll find out what’s 
really wrong!’ And with that he examined the 
cloth with his trusty glass. 


Armour’s Texscour.”’ 


“You see, Texscour, a red oil base soap 
in flake form, has a low titer of 8-12° C. 
Using Texscour as a wetting agent in 
your kier charges helps the liquor wet 
the cottons faster and more uniformly 
... you get a better, cleaner kier boil and 
minimize the danger of these trouble- 
some blotches! Incidentally, Texscour is 
only one of the soaps Armour makes for 
the textile industry. If you have any 
other difficulties, just give me a ring. 
Armour is always glad to help.” 


“Aha,” cried the Sleuth, “this one’s easy! These 
blotches are caused by a faulty kier boil! Your 
kier charges need a good low -titer soap like 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour 


and Company 


1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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W....... you bleach your goods in kiers, in package 
or other machines, by the cold bleach or by 
continuous steam bleaching methods, Becco 
Hydrogen Peroxide is the ideal bleaching agent. 
This is true whether you handle cotton, wool, knit 
goods, rayon or other natural and synthetic fibres. 
And remember that Becco Hydrogen Peroxide is 
very easy to handle. It is shipped in drums or tank cars. It 
can be pumped or automatically fed to the point of use. This is 
especially important for efficient continuous bleaching operation. 


Why not take advantage of Becco’s many years of specialized bleaching 
experience? Ask our engineers and chemists to advise you what 
system is most suitable for processing your goods, regardless 
of the type of fibre used. This bleaching “know-how” can 


now be yours, free. Write to 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


- AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


12 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
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TIGHT BINDING 


YOU GET EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
WITH ACCOTEX APRONS = 


The exclusive Armstrong construction shown 
at left not only insures exceptional durability 
but also provides 5 additional operating advan- 
tages that step up your poundage and quality. 
UNIFORMITY: All Accotex Aprons have the same 
composition throughout, and dimensions of | 
every size are accurate. 
CLEAN RUNNING: Accotex Aprons do not crack 
or scuff. Thus they assure cleaner-running work 
and less waste. 

REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons are not af- 
fected by temperature or humidity. They per- 
form with a minimum of lapping. 

GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip” of Accotex 
Aprons keeps slippage at a minimum. 

NO SEAMS: The seamless construction can’t 
break open during operation. 


‘THICK LAYERS 
OF RUBBER 
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In mill after mill, Armstrong’s Accotex Long 
Draft Aprons show little sign of wear after 
four years of continuous operation on spin- 


_ ming and roving frames. Year in, year out, 


they keep spinning high quality yarn. 


This superior performance is the result of a 
special construction developed by Armstrong. 
In Accotex Aprons, heavy, seamless layers of 
non-oxidizing, highly oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber enclose a sturdy non-stretch cord in- 
terliner. Thus Accotex Aprons provide a sub- 
stantial wearing thickness on both the inside 


Also by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


... THE ACCOTEX COT 


This synthetic cot, a product of the same specialized 


research and technical skill that created the Accotex 
Apron, is now serving more spindles than any other 


ind still spinning top quality yarn 


and outside of the aprons . . . tough surfaces 
that give years of uniformly fine service. 


Test Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons on your 
own frames. See how their extra-long life re- 
duces your apron replacement costs ... how 
they help you spin higher quality yarn and 


increase poundage. Ask your Armstrong rep-. 


resentative for free samples, prices, and full 
information on Accotex Aprons. Or write to- 
day to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Department, 8205 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


synthetic covering. Here are eight reasons why. 


1, LONG SERVICE—Accotex 
Cots are tough. And they can 
be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. 


2. GOOD DRAFTING—Acco- 
tex Cots resist slicking. 


3. REDUCED EYEBROWING— 
Resistance to slicking mini- 
mizes eyebrowing. 


4. SOLVENT RESISTANCE — 
Accotex Cots are not affected 
adversely by oil, water, dyes, 
or textile solvents. 


5. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 
Accotex Cots have no seams—— 
can't break open in service 
to shorten normal life. 


6. QUICK ASSEMBLY—Acco- 
tex Cots are ready glued. 


7. REDUCED LAPPING—Acco- 
tex Cots have little affinity for 
textile fibers. 


8. GOOD START-UP — Acco- 
tex Cots are non-thermoplas- 
tic and resist flattening. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS: 


ACCOTEX COTS CORK COTS 
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. Practical Help on Card Room Problems ; 


@ ere 


ccasionally even the most experienced overseer 


needs help in licking a problem. 


Howard representatives are practical mill men—like your- 


_ self—whose main function is to help you get the best results 


from your equipment. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS A customer recently wrote us: “Your Representative is the 

Card Clothing for Woolen, best man | have had call on us. When we were trying to get 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards ¢« Napper some of the more necessary work going until more supplies 
Clothing, Brush. Clothing, 

Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top came in, he was unstinting in helping . . . even to the tacks, 

Flats Recovered and extra 

sets loaned at all Plants. knife work, and leveling. We were virtually at a standstill.” 


Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
e Midgley Patented, and 
Howards Special Hand 


Stripping Cards e | d | 
H W A n D B R © M FG. Cc Oo. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ask our representative to go over your cards. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, | ex. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
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Of course You wouldnt! 


Hexagonal wheels would set up such a terrific 
vibration that even the most skillfully engineered 


motor car would soon lose its operating efficiency. 


By comparison, looms are like cars with hexa- 
gonal wheels. Vibration and slamming, under con- 
tinuous operation, all add up to slower operating 
speeds and a reduced output of fabric. When you 
determine the unit production deficiency and mul- 
tiply it by the number of looms in operation, you 
can readily see why the demand for Hunt 
Spreaders is so great. 

Added to any model loom, new or 
old, Hunt Spreaders minimize de- 
structive vibration, increase operating 
speed, and reduce operating costs . . . 


the result being more yardage — of better iia 
— per operating hour. In some instances, looms 
25 to 30 years old, equipped with Hunt Spreaders, 
are operating at speeds 18% greater than before 
. . . Showing gains of 18 to 30 picks per min- 
ute . . . . some actually outproducing the very 
newest model looms! : 

Your inquiry will bring detailed information 
on Hunt Spreaders, Individual Motor Drives, Fly- 
wheel Drives and other Hunt-designed equip- 
ment. Write or wire today. 


ABC's OF MORE PRODUCTION 


The Hunt Spreader installation clinton, (A) two extra 
crankshaft bearings (B) the main spreader beam, ex- 
tending between the loom sides (C) vertical stands 
connecting spreader with cross girts and supporting 
_camshaft bearings (D) adjustable stop-motion supports 
(E) two extra camshaft bearings. 


Hunt Textile Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


OUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, S. €. 
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BATTLE STARS 


Machines helped you to speed quality and quantity 


Sure, you won your battle stars, Mister... in the 
driving rains of the humid tropics . . . in the strong 
sunshine of the burning desert ... in the stinging 
gales of the frigid Arctic. You worked day and night 
in the great Cotton Textile plants to produce the § 
tremendous yardages needed to clothe and equip % 
our fighting men. And in many mills Butterworth ° 


of output. Since 1820 the Butterworth Organization 
has served the Textile Industry—pioneering and build- 
ing machinery for the Wet End of Textile Finishing. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. 1. ... 1211 Johneton 
Bidg., Charioue, N.C. ... W. J. Westaway Co. Hamilton, Ont. .-. ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia... Chacabuco 
443-49. Buenos Aires... BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler. Caixa Postal 3193, Seo Paulo ... CHILE: Schneiter 
& Cia. Lida., Cacilia 2864, Santiago ... COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co. Apartado 139, Medellin. 
ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, 5, A., Quite... MEXICO: Sloboutky, Avenida Urugaay 55, Mexico, 
FL... PERU. Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima... URUGUAY: Storer & Cie., Lada. Calle 
Payeandu 1022, Montevideo... VENEZUELA; Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postel 1291, Caracas. 
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Extra Cleaning at No Additional Operating Cost 
» « « an advantage which no mill can overlook today 


Buyers of yarns and fabrics are becoming more and more critical of impertections 
such as neps, peppery leaf and broken seed fragments in their goods. 


One of the well-known mills in the “quality class” has recently completed a series 
of tests on the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper and Waste Control Screen which 
have been in operation in their mill for the past year. They found that in addition 
to the extra cleaning effected by this equipment the return on their investment in 
One year was approximately 86%. 
A survey of your plant might show | 
how the Cantinuous Stripper and | 
Waste Control Screen could also— 
be of definite advantage to your 
mill. 


investment in the Continuous Stripper returned in one 


Waste Control Screen reduced neps oe 
E installing 
222222222 new screen bi 


reduced foreign matter .....F 
; 


BEFORE 
installing | |" 


nn 


screen 


2! 
— 


reduced mean staple length in fly UE 


mew screen 4” 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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FOR SIZE 


HE FACT that we are the nation’s 
largest producers of sizing is important 
as indicating the superior qualities 
| of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. 
SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- 
Jated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly ; 
reducing friction, breakage and shedding 
to the minimum. 


SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored 


by proper penetration, but is easily re- 


moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
the result of more than 40 years experi- 


ence and constant research. 


Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 


tion and greater uniformity of product. 


Our technical service men, backed 
by our large modern laboratories, will 
gladly cooperate with you in getting best 
results from SEYCO Sizing. ; 


of 
4 


SEY DEL 
148 RICE S 
TS 


CHEMICALS 


PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS ® ALKALIS 


@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 


Write today for full 
information about the 
revolutionary: Niagara 
Twist-Setter. No mov- 
ing parts. Use it with 
SEYCO Penetrants for 
best performance. 


= ii ZA. 
a 
4 
| YSEYCO 
~ 
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— ahead with the resumption of peace-time industrial activ- 


ity, Sinclair assures its customers of still greater product quality 

and performance with construction of an elaborate new research center 
at Harvey, Illinois. 

is this great laboratory, recognized technological 

experts will have at their disposal the very latest facilities for the 


solution of the most difficult and specific lubrication problems. From 


the research work here, you may expect consistently top performance 


from Sinclair lubricants developed for every type of industrial use. 
This research center is evidence that Sinclair means it when it 


says “Better Products ,.. Better Service.” 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Responsibility 140 Million Americans 


By LOUIS F. TIMMERMAN, Board Chairman of Jofa. Inc., New York City 
Textile Division Chairman for Disabled American Veterans National Service Fund 


HE textile industry, through the war years, showed 
-L itself not only capable of meeting the stupendous pro- 
duction demands made upon it by the armed forces, but it 
was also a leader in support of war bond drives and leading 
philanthropic and welfare movements which are contingent 
to-war timies. But its war job is not finished yet. World 
War II has left in its wake 2,500,000 disabled American 
veterans. It is important now for us to see that these men 
are cared for properly, that those who can work have jobs, 
and that every handicapped ex-serviceman be restored, as 
far as is humanly possible, to the normal life and activities 
that he enjoyed before the war. 

Realizing that the nation’s primary responsibility is to its 
war veterans who are disabled, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans was founded 25 years ago to meet their specific needs. 
Operating under a Congressional charter, it is the friend, 
protector and counselor for disabled ex-servicemen. The 
D.A.V. is dedicated to the job of helping them in all of 


their problems resulting from war service. But, as Gen. 


Omar N. Bradley, administrator of veterans affairs, has 
stated: ‘The proper care and rehabilitation of America’s 
war-disabled veterans is the responsibility of 140,000,000 


Americans.” 


In every Veterans Administration office and hospital there 


* is a national service officer of the Disabled American Veter- 


ans. 


He works closely with the Veterans Administration 


_ and greatly facilitates its work. But his sole interest is to 
_ help disabled veterans. Some need hospitalization, some are 


not receiving the full compensation to which they are en- 
titled, others need jobs, and all of them need help toward 
self-assurance and the feeling that they are still useful citi- 
zens, despite their disabilities. That is the kind of direct, 
personalized assistance the D.A.V. has been rendering to 
war-disabled veterans since World War I. 

The D.A.V. has built up the most effective and extensive 
service organization of its kind. Its services are available, 
free of charge, to all disabled veterans. Its national service 
officers, all disabled veterans themselves, are especially 
trained, over a period of two years, by the D.A.V. They 
act as attorneys-in-fact and expert liaison officers for their 
fellow-disabled veterans in the preparation and prosecution 
of just claims for disability compensation, medical treat- 
ment, hospitalization, out-patient treatment and vocational 
training. They also assist disabled veterans in the procure- 
ment of jobs and in the solution of the many other complex 
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problems with which handicapped veterans are confronted 
upon return to civilian life. 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities can apply for 
disability compensation or any other governmental benefits 
to which they are entitled under the law. But, because of 
technicalities, missing clinical records, honest differences of 
opinion, or just plain red tape,'their claims are sometimes 


difficult to prove. That is where the D.A.V. steps in and 


comes to the assistance of the disabled veteran. From that 
point on the veteran is in the hands of a skilled service 
officer. Furthermore, because he is a disabled veteran him- 
self, the D.A.V. service officer adds the qualities of sympa- 
thy and understanding of the problems faced by his fellow 
ex-serviceman. 

Take the case of Frank Howard. (That name is fictitious 
but this story is true.) Frank served with an artillery bat- 
talion as a private. Frank saw plenty of action and in one 
engagement was wounded—badly. As a result of his wounds 
Frank lost his left leg, his left arm, and his right eye. 
There was not much more that Frank could lose—and live. 
But, right now I am going to jump ahead of my story a 
little and tell you that today Frank is doing a full day's job 
every day and, what is more, he is helping other disabled 
veterans, some as badly off as he was and all of them with 
service-connected disabilities of one kind or another. The 
D.A.V. was responsible for the tremendous change in his 
status upon his return to civilian life. | 

Frank is young. Before the war he was a cheerful, vigor- 
ous citizen who enjoyed life to the full in his community. 
Now, as he contemplated his shattered body, he rode into a 
slough of despondency. He kept to himself. He felt (as he 
admitted later) that his usefulness in life was over. There 
was no work he could do, in his estimation, because of his 
multiple physical handicaps. He was prepared to hide from 
the world for the rest of his life. It was at this point that 
the local D.A.V. national service officer stepped into the 
picture. It was on April 21, 1945, that this officer visited — 
Frank at his parents’ home. The D.A.V. officer found that 
he had a very depressed young man on his hands. The off- 
cer was sympathetic and understanding. He had handled 
thousands of similar cases and knew that his first job was to 
build up Frank’s morale. 

The first visit by the D.A.S. service officer was followed 
by many others. He and Frank became close friends. In 
the meantime, Frank again started taking an. interest.in life 
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and realized, from the stories he heard about other veterans 
who had lost limbs, that there were many useful things he 
could do. The D.A.V. officer then told Frank about the 
special course of training which the D.A.V., in co-operation 
with the Veterans Administration, provides at the American 
University, in Washington, D. C. There, Frank was told, 
he could learn the intricacies of preparing and presenting 
disabled veterans’ cases before the Veterans Administration. 
secretarial science, effective communication, counseling and 
occupational advisement, physiology and medical presenta- 
tion, legislation and adjudication, human relationships and 
co-ordination of activities. 
Frank. He went to the American University and is now an 
active service officer trainee in one of the busiest of the 
D.A.V. offices. Furthermore, he is happily married and is 
one of the most cheerful people I know. 

Frank's case, one of thousands to be found in the D.A.V. 
files, is an exceptional one. Not many disabled veterans 
were wounded as badly as he was. 
tion he has shown that he is able to handle his job as well 
as an able-bodied person. 

In the textile industry there are close to 2,000 separate 


-The whole idea appealed to 


But, despite his condi-. 


jobs—limitless opportunities for placing the disabled in jobs 
they are physically and mentally capable of filling. But 
unless the veteran knows of these jobs, and is given a 
chance at one of them, his sense of usefulness may lead to 
despair. That is why the D.A.V. is not only concerned with 
getting the disabled ex-serviceman the disability compensa- 
tion and other rights due him but also realizes that he must 
be properly placed in civilian work. 

Most of the disabled veterans of World War II need 
help in one form or another. That is the job the D.A.V. is 
doing. But to provide this help on the scale that is now 
necessary the D.A.V. must expand its rehabilitation pro- 
gram. This includes the training of 400 additional national 
service officers. To provide this expansion and maintain the 
work of the D.A.V. will require $10,000,000. This sum is 
being sought throughout the country in the first. public 
appeal of this kind that has been made by the D.A.V. 

The D.A.V., asks your help as employers for our disabled 
veterans and as contributors to this fund for the benefit of 
the men who have sacrificed so much for us. Contributions 
should be sent direct to the National Service Fund, Disable | 
American Veterans, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Better Selection Cotton 


— A Southern Textile Association Discussion Led by John T. Wigington — 


“NOTTON classing is an art; it is not a science. I am sure 
S most of you would agree that you can take ten samples 
of cotton one morning and have them graded by your cotton 
classer and then, on the afternoon of the same day, give-the 
same ten samples to the same classer and he 1s likely to 
grade them a little differently. I am not going to tell you 
that you can cure all your ills with the scientific measure- 
ment of the cotton you process, but I believe you can make 
a better selection of your raw cotton. You will not be able 
to check every bale you put through your plant; you will 
have to do it on a sample basis. But we believe that with 
these tests we are going to demonstrate you can make a 
beiter selection of cotton generally and a better selection of 
the cotton that you put in a particular mix, and there are 
any number of processing problems with which this equip- 
ment will help you. 

A lot of people are interested in this cotton fiber testing, 
and they wonder if it is going to pay off. You may not want 
to pay $500 or $600 for a Fibrograph to see if you are going 
to make out with it, and the same applies to the -other 
machines. But you don’t have to do that. If you want to 
use the service testing offered by the Department.of Agri- 
culture at Clemson, S$. C., College Station, Tex., Stoneville, 
Miss., and Washington, D. C., you can have these tests 
made for a very reasonable fee. A great many mills, before 
they go into this thing for themselves, use the service testing 
of the Department of Agriculture. You may be. interested 
in knowing that when this service was first inaugurated 
there were only a few tests, and over a period or three or 
four years we have been instrumental in getting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to add more tests. The department has 
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been anxious to serve not only the plant breeders but the 
cotton spinners. The service was originally thought of for 
the plant breeders; but fortunately, in writing the law, it 
was stated that this service was to be available to plant 
breeders and others. That is where the cotton spinning 
industry and the cotton merchants get in on this service. 

I should like to introduce to you at this time Mrs. Helen 
Beasley, who is in charge of this cotton fiber testing pro- 
gram, and Miss Helen Evans, who helps her. Will you tell 
them, Mrs. Beasley, how you do the sampling ? 

Mrs. BEASLEY: We consider sampling one of the most 
important things in our testing. We do not just cut into 
the bale and pull out a handful; we take 32 different pinch- 
ings from different parts of the bale. We start out on this 
with a 75-milligram sample, weigh it up, and place this 
sample on one side of the Suter-Webb sorter. If you notice, 
the machine will reverse. The combs in. the machine are 
lg-inch wide, so the fiber falls at whatever length it is. We 
make two transfers to parallel the fibers and let them fall 
in the proper place, then lay them down on these velvet 
boards and measure them. We start with - longest fibers 
first and get them down all the way to ;4-inch. As you 
know, every sample . cotton has fibers of Lae lengths, 
all the way down to ;4-inch. This was 11/-inch staple. 

Mr: WIGINGTON: You see, when they get through with 
testing this and weighing it, it has to come back pretty 
nearly to the weight they had. I do not. know what the 
variation allowed is. 

Mrs. BEASLEY: Two milligrams. 

Mr. WIGINGTON: If you had a cotton that would give 
you an array—not of this board, with so many long ones in 
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your Compressor? 


Get this Complete 
Lubrication Program for 
all your machines 


®@ Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 
_ © Recommendations to Improve 
Lubrication 
® Lubrication Schedules and Controls 
Skilled Engineering Counsel 
® Progress Reports of Benefits Obtained 


What you expect from 


Continuous Full Power... For maximum 
efficiency, your air compressor valves must 
stay free from clogging oxidation deposits. 
This calls for a compressor oil with high 
chemical stability to resist the attacks of 
oxygen at hot discharge temperatures. 


In thousands of compressors, Gargoyle 
D.T.E. Oils have proved their superior sta- 
bility. Valves stay clean longer. Air leakage 
and inefficiency are prevented. Air produc- 
tion is maintained at capacity levels. 


Low Maintenance Costs... While full 
capacity comes first, low maintenance cost 
is almost as important. Here, again, Gargoyle 
D.T.E. Oils help you find the answer. Their 
strong resistance to the formation of deposits 
on valves reduces down-time for cleaning 
and replacements. Maintenance costs are cut 
to a minimum. 

You'll find that the best oil you can buy is 
by far the cheapest in the long run. Get 
Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil in your air compressor. 


Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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Tune in “information Piease'’—Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 
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it, but an average nearer this board—you would have a 
better processing cotton. In other words, it is the long fibers 
and the short fibers that give you the trouble. 

Mrs. BEASLEY: You see, on this test we use the weight, 
and on the other the number of fibers. The higher the 
coefhcient of variation is on this test the more irregular the 
cotton 1s. The average is around 30 per cent. If you have 
25 per cent, that is very uniform; if it is 40 per cent the 
cotton is very irregular. 

Mr. WIGINGTON: I might say that standards have been 
set up for all these factors—length, strength, fineness; and 
you can firid where your cotton is. As I said before, we do 
not claim this will cure all your ills, but if you will supple- 
ment your cotton classing with this equipment I am sure you 
are going to get more uniform cotton, whether you are inter- 
ested in length or in strength, and you are going to keep 
your classer on the beam with these scientific measurements. 
The classer may say a cotton is weak, and he might miss it. 
But if you test it for strength you are going to get him more 
familiar with the terms, and you may change his values for 
uniformity or strength or fineness. 

MARSHALL DILLING, Gastonia: Mr. Waigington, you 
show there very definitely the lengths that come out of a 
sample of cotton. What can you show about the strength ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: For a good many years the accepted 
method for determining fiber strength was the Chandler 
round-bundle method. It was a tedious operation; there 
were a lot of chances for error in the techniques; you had 
to wrap these bundles with a uniform sewing thread; you 
had to have the teeth in the jaws of your clamps uniform, 
and then you would take those clamps and put them in a 
Scott tester, and there were any number of places in there 
where an operator could introduce a chance for error. We 
think this Pressley Flat Bundle Riber Tester, which was 
developed by a plant breeder named Pressley and employed 
by an old German mechanical engineer out there, is one of 
the nicest testers you can find. 

Fineness is an important property of cotton fiber. Testing 
for fineness is slow; the methods now used are slow and 
tedious. Quite a number of people have given this fineness 
question a lot of thought. I guess four or five methods— 
quick methods—have been developed for measuring fine- 
ness. We hope that someone will come up one of these 
days with a foolproof method of measuring fineness. So far 
their methods are all right if you have had experience with 
these other fiber properties and with cotton-fiber testing. 
You can sort of estimate what the cotton is going 'to be if 
you aré not interested in maturity, but if you are interested 
in maturity I think there will have to be some further devel- 
opments in quick methods for measuring fineness. I guess 
I should let Mrs. Beasley tell you how we measure fineness. 

Mrs. BrasLey: We take them up in group lengths. We 


The Gaston County Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association met Friday night, April 19, at Gasto- 
nia, N. C., under the leadership of William J. Cleve- 
land, chairman of the group. The accompanying 
address by John T. Wigington of Clemson, S. C., 
director of the division of technical service, Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., is followed by the discussion 
which resulted from his presentation of the subject. 
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measure each one of these boards. If our longest fiber was 
21/16 we take it up. We count out 100 fibers from each 


one of the group lengths. We have a pair of tweezers and | 
a black board like this. It takes approximately an hour to | 


do a fineness test on cotton. We know, for an average cot- 
ton, it should weigh so many micrograms per inch. 

Mr. WIGINGTON: That is pretty hard on the eyes, and 
we do hope that there will be a = method developed for 
measuring fineness. 

QuEsTION: Which is the best method ori that, the Pfeif- 
fenberger or other ? _— you care to say? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: I expect Pfeiffenberger has done as 
much work on his test as anyone. I do not know how much 
work Hertell has done. Here is a thing that a lot of people 
overlook. Suppose you have a small mill and run 100 bales 
of cotton a week. That is 5,000 bales a year, say. If you 
pay $100 a bale, on an average, for it you spend $500,000 
a year for cotton. The mill does not spend anything like 
that amount for anything else. In view of the magnitude of 
that expenditure, the mill could afford to pay more for 
testing that fiber. The synthetic boys come around and study 
your problems and go back and develop a fiber to meet 
them. I say let's study cotton and get the good out of it. 
There is a lot of good in cotton that we have not gotten 
out yet. 

Mr. DiILLING: Mr. Wigington, what information do you 
have as to the increase of strength with the fineness of it? 
What increase in strength do you get from the finer fibers? 
I guess you get an increase with it. 


Mr. WIGINGTON: Dr. Webb, in the Department of | 


Agriculture, has spent most of his time for the last three 
years in correlating fiber strengths with uniformity, etc. He 
has issued four mimeographed reports of about 50 pages 
each. They have correlated each one of these measurements 
in terms of yarn strength. The last one that he published 
was ON yarn appearance grades—the relationships of these 
various properties to yarn appearance grades. As I recall, 
the main difference in yarn appearance grades may be attrib- 
uted to the grade of the cotton and uniformity in fiber 
length. To my surprise, maturity and fineness had very little 
effect on yarn appearance. You would think that maturity 
is one factor, in your fiber factors, that would affect yarn 
appearance, but he says all their data show that that is 
practically negligible. 

Mr. DILLING: Maturity has a very definite effect on the 
strength, doesn’t it? I don’t suppose there ever was a crop 
of cotton that gave the combed yarn spinners as much trou- 
ble as the crop which was gathered in the Delta in 1931. 
There was a fine growing season and a fine harvesting season 
that year, and the cotton opened before it was matured. | 
think we had more trouble in that year than in any other 
year, because the fibers had not matured. You have methods 
for testing the maturity of it, don’t you? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: That is right. That is what we call 
measuring the thick and thin-walled fibers in the sample. 
You use part of the fibers in this array, treat it with a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, and put it under the microscope and 
actually make a count. 

G. H. DUNLAP, North Carolina State College school of 
textiles, Raleigh: They are also doing it with polarized 
light, aren't they ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: Yes: I don’t know whether Mrs. 
Beasley is a little prejudiced or not. She spent a week with 
Mrs. Grimes, down in Texas, who has done a great deal of 
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RAYON... 20 YEARS AGO 


GEr A Horsey 


“Is rayon here to stay?’ 


Even today this question 
is berng asked—just as se- 


riously as people were 


pondering 
back, 


here to stay? 


a few years 
‘Is the automobile 


Researchers are now expert- 
menting with rice hulls m 
their hunt for new sources 
of cellulose for rayon manu- 


facture. 


In. its first biennial Census 
of Manutacturérs. covering 
rayon output in the U. S., 


of Com- 


the Department 


merce records total rayon 
production for. 1925 ai 
$1,152,917 pounds — 43 


above two years ago. 


NEW FELT HATS FOR MEN 


COMBINE WOOL WITH VINYON 


RAYON SOLVES TOUGH 
PROBLEM IN SPINNING 
ASBESTOS YARNS 


Difficult to process on textile equipment, 
asbestos became almost unmanageable 
during the war when a scarcity of long 
asbestos fibers made it necessary to use 
shorter grades. These short staples yielded 
high fiber losses in carding, excessive num- 
ber of ends down in spinning and weaving, 
and poor yarn and fabric strengths. 

Experiments with rayon showed, how- 
ever, that rayon’s serrated edges and natu- 
ral waviness assisted the pick-up of fine 
asbestos fibers, while its controlled uni- 
formity, diameter, length, and strength 
greatly improved the processing and 
strength of asbestos yarn and fabric. 

As a result of these discoveries, many 


users of asbestos roving, yarns and fabrics 
are now demanding that they be prepared 
with rayon staple as a carrying fiber. And 
today the asbestos-rayon combination even 
goes into insulation for electric heater and 
iron cords and fixture wire. 

Other important uses are for insulat- 
ing blankets, heat-resistant clothing and 
gloves, fire-resistant curtains, brake linings, 
conveyor belting, and a long list of addi- 
tional products. 


BOOKLET CLARIFIES STATUS 
OF RETURNING AVC VETS 


A comprehensive booklet called “Wel- 


come Home, Veterans,” is being distrib- 
uted to all returning American Viscose 
Corporation person nel who served in 


World War II. 


in the 
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Equipped with commercial size ma- 
chinery for practically every opera- 
tion in the textile industry, 
tile Research Department of AVC, 
at Marcus Hook; Pa., 
be the only organization of its kind 
world, 
constantly seek to improve rayon 
and rayon textiles and to develop 
new uses for rayon, Shown here is a 
full-size ribbon loom used for exper- 
iments with narrow 
the open shed and the shuttle pass- 


ing through. 


Sections of the 
booklet further ex- 
plain the company’s 
policies under such 
headings as 


the lex- 


“Your 
Job and Job Rights,” 
“Vocational Rehabili- 
tation,” 


1S believed to 


Its staff specialists 
“Leave of 
Absence for Educa- 
tional Purposes,” 
“Veterans’ 


and 


Assist- 


fabrics 
ance. Copies are 


available on request. 


Men’s hats made of a felt in which 
wool (80%) is combined with Vin- 
yon** (20%), are now available. The 
Vinvon fibers are fused with the 
wool fibers by a special heat treat- 
ment, becoming an integral part of 
the material, and making ‘the finished 
felt strongly water- -repellent. 


Tests by an independent testing 
laboratorv have established several 
other advantages s, among them that 
the new hats do not shrink, change 
dimensions, or lose their shape even 
under spray and hydrostatic pres- 
sure tests. It also has been shown that 
they ably withstand commercial dry- 
cleaning and steaming w ithout 
changing dimensions. 


The hats, which are light in weight, 
are called “Plastic-felt,” and are be- 
ing marketed by the Debway Com- 
pany of New York City. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 
Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Wilmington” Del. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


Plants: ae Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Lewistown. Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


*Ree. U.S, Pat. Of 
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work on that; and she came back still in favor of the caustic 
soda swelling of fibers. 

Mr. DiLLinc: Mr. Wigington, we recognize the fact that 
rayon is manufactured under very definite conditions and 
formulas. The manufacturers know just what they are going 
to make, and they make just what they started out to make. 
If it is 1.5 denier it is all 1.5 denier; it is all one size. Cot- 
ton in different seasons will vary in size. I believe they 
claim that 1.5 denier is about the average of cotton, but I 
imagine there are cotton fibers that will run 2.0 denier or 
2.5 denier, and perhaps some will be finer than 1.5 denier. 
If the South is going to maintain its position in growing 
and spinning cotton we are going to have to find out a lot 
more about cotton than we have in the past. If we don't, 
rayon is going to cut into us. That means a great deal; it 
means the jobs that some of us have. It is something we 
have never been up against before, because rayon has never 
come into the picture before to compete with cotton. Most 
of you will remember, I think, that some years ago we did 
fiot always get good leather to cover our rolls. Then the 
cork people came along, and the synthetic people came 
along, and they gave us better rolls than the leather rolls we 
could get at that time. But today you can get better leather 
than you ever got before. Why? Because the synthetic rolls 
and the cork rolls have forced the leather industry to pro- 
duce a better product. In the same way, rayon is going to 
force us to improve our processing of cotton. 

Mr. WiGINGTON: You are going to improve your proc- 
essing, Mr. Dilling, and the plant breeder 1s trying to im- 
prove the raw cottons. I think they have done a fine job 
already. The Department of Agriculture, of course, has a 
tremendous program in trying to improve cotton and has a 
large number of stations. They are trying to weed out all 
these sorry varieties of cotton. It has taken quite a long 
time and will take a long time, but I think they are showing 
results, I think the raw cotton is definitely improved. If 
they can weed out all these sorry varieties of cotton it would 
be a wonderful improvement. We had over 1,200 of them 
at one time, and you can imagine what a mess the cotton 
industry was‘in. They are spending a lot of money on that 
work. They used to go through the field and if they liked 
the looks of a plant they would tag it, or if they liked the 
looks of a boll they would tag it. Now when they go 


Featured during the recent National Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry show at New York City were articles covered with Wynsote, 
a new vinyl coated fabric processed by Pantasote Corp. of New 


Wynsote is said to offer high resistance to water, heat 
It is available in a wide variety of grains, 


Jersey. 
and most chemicals. 
styles and colors. 


through a field if they like the looks of a boll they test it. 
They do not depend upon looks now. They can take as 
little as two pounds of cotton and make a test. They can 


take five pounds of cotton and make tests and have enough 


left to make 12 yards of cloth. We hope and the Department 
of Agriculture has hoped for years that some day they will get 
these fiber properties worked down to the point where they 
can predict what a cotton is going to do in a spinning test. 
They have been pretty successful on it. They do a pretty fair 
job now of predicting what your cotton will do in the spin- 
ning room, from the fiber properties. 

We have to realize this, I think, that mechanization. ts 
here in cotton. The cotton picker is out of the experimental 
stage. We have sent out to our members reports on tests of 
cotton mechanically harvested. There is more trash in it. 
Are you going to put in more cleaning at the mill? You are 
going to have mechanically picked cotton, you know. I was 
down in Texas, where one man had 17,000 acres in cotton. 
Everything there was done by mechanical means, except the 
harvesting. Everybody is working on new machines and new 
ideas, but I do not think they have paid nearly enough 
attention to the processing qualities of cotton. We have a 
lot to do. The synthetic producers, of course, have just 
started out. They get a few little pots and a spinneret, and 
they are gone. But we have to card and draw and so on. | 
think you have a definite picture in mechanization. Right 
now the people in the ginning industry are doing what they 
can do to clean this cotton at the gin; they are working on 
that problem right now. The people over in England and in 
other countries are interested in it. If the cotton is cleaned 
at the gin we do not have to take into consideration all that 
trash. If it is cleaned at the gin we don’t have to pay for 
50 pounds of trash. But you have to know what the ginner 
does, because the processes which the cotton goes through 
affect its strength and its spinning properties. Mechaniza- 
tion is with us, and we have to learn’ something about it. 

Mr. Dituinc: I think you might stress, Mr. Wigington, 
that the Department of Agriculture is working both ways. 
It goes back to the farmers and works with them and also 
works with the mills. 

Mr. WIGINGTON: That is right. They are working with 
the individual farmers, trying to get them into one-variety 
communities; and they also work with the ginners and work 
with the spinners. They know the best settings and speeds. 
They measure these things in terms of spinning perform- 
ance, ends down, etc. The guesswork is out of it; they have 
a measurement for the whole business. I think that the 
smart ginners in this part of the country, where we have 
‘small farms, would buy a cotton picker and pick and gin for 
farmers on a fee basis. Not many farmers in this part of 
the country can put that much money into it. If the ginner 
could harvest and haul and gin he would really be in the 
show, I think. 

Mr. A.: Is the variation that you find in the test due 
more to the ginning than to the growing of the cotton ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: I think most of the variations we find 
are probably due to the growing of the cotton. You can tell 
gin damages, of course, and can measure them. But I be- 
lieve they are due more to variattion in growth conditions. 

Mr. A.: Can you trace back the variation you have? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: They can. Suppose you are using 
these techniques in buying. Your cotton man knows that in 
certain territories he gets a better cotton. I should like to 
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the brand valit mills sel t 


Cannon Mills, Inc. is among the many top-ranking mills using Lawrence 
Calfskins for spinning frame aprons in order to make certain 
of the best spinning results. ... More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
any other type. They realize, first, that calfskin has a natural surface that is perfect 
for drafting... and, second, that Lawrence facilities for product research, manufacture 


“° and inspection assure uniform high quality, ...Specify Lawrence Calfskins for your 
P ; aprons and take advantage of the better performance and longer top-quality 
life that have characterized the Lawrence brand for many years. ... A.C. Lawrence 
née Uy Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 
; for roll coverings. Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, 5. C. 


EVERY MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER IS BEST 
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caution you that you do have changes as the season pro- 
gresses. In a month's time that might change. 

Mr. A.: We think sometimes that cotton from one sec- 
tion will run better than cotton from some other section. 
Does that show up in those tests ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: Oh, yes. You buy cotton according to 
your needs. If you want strength you buy for strength. You 
might take samples of the cotton which has pleased you by 
its performance and trace it back. 

Mr. A.: If you trace that cotton that has pleased you and 
get seeds and then plant it somewhere else, would it still 
have those properties ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: Oh, yes. The variety is the important 
thing—more important than locality. In other words, if you 
planted the same variety in different localities it would still 
keep the same qualities. They did that and made tests; they 
worked on that thing for years and years. They found in all 
those tests that the variety is the important thing, 

C, MALLARD BowDEN, Southern editor, Textile World, 
Charlotte, N.°C.: Mr. Wigington, have you determined 
what is the most important factor in yarn strength? 
you remember what that report said ? 

Mr. DuNLAP: Fiber strength. 

Mr. WIGINGTON: You know, a lot of people thought it 
was fineness. But fineness is not as important as they used 
to think it. 

Mr. A.: Regardless of the staple? 

Mr. DUNLAP: There is a limit to the counts you can spin 
from a staple. Of course, uniformity of length and strength 
are your outstanding fiber properties that reflect in your 
yarn strength. I think we have a lot of good things in 
cotton that we need to get out. Lots of times you find cotton 
going into 40s yarn that ought to go into 50s. If you can 
find one-inch cotton with the same properties as 1,4;-inch 
cotton has, you have saved your company a lot of money. 

You would be surprised at a little mill I was in recently. 
It is one of the best mills I have ever seen—not a large 
mill, but doing nice work. They were having some trouble, 
and I found they had the same twist in their roving for 
1,/;-inch cotton which they had for 1,';-inch. It was not 
sorry cotton that was giving them seudite: it was another 
thing entirely. They failed to take out the twist, and it was 
so hard it would not draft. 

Mr. Di_tinc: What are you going to do with the cotton 
buyer who says he cannot tell the character of cotton? They 
say they can tell the length but they cannot tell the charac- 
ter. What are you doing that will help out in that matter ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: We believe these things will tell you 
the character. I think of cotton character as being all of 
these factors—length, strength, fineness and maturity. A 
cotton classer can pick up a sample of cotton and tell you 
whether it is soft or wiry and whether it is weak or strong. 
He can do it at the extremes. He can say whether tt is a 
coarse cotton or a fine cotton. He can do it at his extreme 
limits, but when he gets down to the middle I think he ts 
lost. We like to feel that these various properties that we 
measure here go to make up the character. 

Mr. Dittinc: The reason I brought up that question, 
Mr. Wigington, is that cotton buyers always told me that 
they were not able to recognize the character of cotton—that 
they cannot determine it. What are we going to do? We 
must get some other machine to do the testing. The old 
country doctor used to come around and look at your tongue 
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and maybe count your pulse. It was a long time before he 
could determine your temperature. The up-to-date, scien- 
tifically trained doctor now does not have to look at your 
tongue and does not have to depend upon what you tell 
him; in fact, he would rather not have you tell him too 
much. He can use his scientific instruments and tell what is 
the matter with you. 

Mr. WIGINGTON: That is right, Mr. Dilling. You have 
given me two goods points here tonight, in the doctor and 
the leather. We have to eliminate guesswork. What if it 
costs $5,000<a year to put in this program? The president 
of the mill will spend $500,000 a year for cotton, and what 
does he know about it? The grade and the staple. Of 
course, the cotton classers will come back at you in regard 
to that. I am not discrediting the cotton classer; I think he 


is doing a fine job. We just want to supplement him. 


There is one thing I failed to bring up. If you have a 
trainee and she gets in trouble, call on us for help and if 
it is not too far Mrs. Beasley will go over there. 

QUESTION: Have the mills who have these trainees been 
satisfied with the results ? 

Mr. WIGINGTON: I think they have. 
been well pleased with it. 
mention. 


There is one thing I might 
It has been very hard to get these machines. 
Some mills have not gotten their equipment in and have 
not started their trainees on it. Another thing we do today 
in connection with the training program, and that is about 
once a year we have all these trainees come back to Clemson 
for about a week’s time for what we call a refresher course. 
We like to bring them back to Clemson for a week. During 
that week we work them hard. We have a lot of pretty 
good ideas on it and are right ambitious for the program, 
and we should like to get your ideas. 

We recommend that the mills send two trainees, because 
it is important to have two people doing the work rather 
than one. Quite a number of mills have sent only one, but 
we like to have two; it is important for two people to be 
able to do this work. 


O.P.B. Active in Securing German Reports 


Recent developments in the exploitation of German syn- 
thetic fibers through the Office of the Publication Board, 
Department of Commerce, include the departure for Ger- 
many in mid-May of the first members of an industry group 
who will collect technical information for American man- 
ufacturers; release of a 1,000-page report, compiled by the 
synthetic fibers mission which visited Germany last fall, to 
be published in book form in about three months; and, 
finally, a plan of co- “operation of O.P.B. with American 
textile firms interested in sending technicians to Germany 
on special missions. 

The industry group expects to ‘ail from six to ten 
weeks in Germany and Austria visiting plants and labora- 


tories. William D. Appel, chief of the textile section, Na- 


tional Bureau of Standards, heads the group. It plans to 
bring back working drawings. of German machinery as well 
as full details on equipment and processes, supplementing 
reports of earlier missions to Germany. The report of a 
second mission to Germany which finished its work late in 
1945, has just been released by O.P.B. It is designated as 
P.M.-7416; microfilm only, $10.50; 1,032 pages. The re- 
port, edited and corrected, will be published in about three 
months. 
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HERE’S more in a box of. 


Victor Travelers than just 
metal formed and tempered to 
your needs. 

True, you get more skillful 
design, more carefully selected 
metals, more precisely controlled 
heat-treatment, a more lustrous, 
glass-smooth finish. But most im- 
portant, you get more of what you 
actually want when you order 
travelers—more trouble-free spin- 
ning or twisting. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
.... 20 Mathewson St..... 
i73 W. Froneiin Ave... . 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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TRAYS 


By reducing end breakage, by 


running longer between changes, 


by permitting higher spindle 
speeds, Victor Travelers keep your 
frames producing—more top-qual- 
ity yarn per frame per day. 

That's why mill-men throughout 
the industry — who know the’ im- 
portance of the right traveler — 
have chosen Victor Travelers for 
over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning 
and twisting — ample proof that 
Victors pay off in performance. 


More 


Trouble-free Spinning 
per Package 


A Victor Service Engineer will 
help you choose the Victor Trav- 
eler that will deliver the most 
trouble-free spinning per box on 
your frames. Write, wire, or phone 
for prompt service. 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
Tel. 247 
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Has Annual Meeting 


HE 46th annual convention of the Cotton Manufac- 

turers Association of Georgia, held May 2-3 at the 
General Oglethorpe Hotel in Savannah, resulted in the elec- 
tion of A. B. Edge, Jr., as president. Mr. Edge, pictured 
at left, is president of Callaway Mills 
at LaGrange. He succeeds A. Illges, 
vice-president and secretary of Swift 
Spinning Mills at Columbus. Other 
C.M.A:G. officers who were elected in- 
clude: Charles C. Hertwig, vice-presi- 
dent, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, vice-presi- 
dent; R. Donald Harvey, agent, Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Lindale, treasurer; 
T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, re-elected execu- 
tive vice-president; Frank L. Carter, Atlanta, secretary. D1- 
rectors named to fill unexpired terms of the late D. D. 
Towers and Frank Kimble, Jr., were W. O. Ball, treasurer, 
Pepperton Cotton Mills,’ Jackson, and Ellis H. Peniston, 
vice-president, Arnall Mills, Sargent. Directors elected to 
three-year terms were: W. H. Hightower, Jr., Thomaston 
Mills, Thomaston: Henry W. Swift, vice-president, Swift 
Spinning Mills, Columbus; J. M. Cheatham, vice-president, 
Dundee Mills, Griffin, and Louis L. Jones, Jr., secretary, 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton. 

A thrust’ at the Office of Price Administration by Presi- 
dent Illges opened the first session of the meeting. Laying 
the blame for the scarcity of certain goods at O.P.A.’s door, 
he told the cotton manufacturers that under price ceilings 
products that cannot be manufactured at a profit ‘‘very 
naturally leave the market.’’ Now that the war is over, he 
said, ‘strangling regulations and prices should be removed”’ 
and ‘‘civilian economy should be freed.’ Declaring that 
unless the incentive to produce is present, production will 
suffer and goods become scarce, Mr. Illges asserted that if 
the country could get production sufficient to reasonably 
meet the demand there would be no necessity for price con- 
trol, for rationing or subsidies. ‘Removal of price and pro- 
duction controls would put industry in position to produce 
goods which are now needed and now restricted.’’ Natural 
competition, Mr. Illges emphasized, will adjust production 
and prices. “Nature's law of supply and demand will not 
be refused. No individual or group can permanently push 
it aside.” 

A. Sidney Camp of Newnan, Ga., representative from 
the Fourth Congressional District, United States Congress, 
opined that plenty of labor will be available for Georgia 
mills when the unemployment payments cease. While the 
cotton textile industry is facing an unprecedented era of 
prosperity, he declared, this prosperity is dependent upon 
pursuing an even tenor, without oppressive taxes, without 
government interference or directives and with business 
leaders left to the guidance of their own sagacity and judg- 
ment. He laid accent upon the traditional American princi- 
ple of individual incentive and integrity. 


On a note of public relations, Norman Elsas, president. 


of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, announced that 
the publicity program on which the cotton textile industry 
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is hoping to embark soon is dependent upon the raising of 
$100,000. Mr. Elsas, chairman of the industry's public re- 
lations committee, detailed plans of operation for the pro- 
gram and described it as a major objective for the industry. 
He cited the clearing up of misconceptions regarding cot- 
ton manufacturing as being one of his committee's aims. 
In achieving the fruits of such a program, he said that rov- 
ing reporters will be employed to ‘get material and that 
public relations clinics may be established. 

The afternoon and evening of the first convention day 
were devoted to the pursuit of recreation and social contact. 
The manufacturers’ annual golf tournament was played on 
the course of the headquarters hotel. B: W. Whorton, su- 
perintendent of Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, made the 
low net score. Presentation of the Millmen’s Cup, held 
last year by the late Frank Kimble, Jr., was made at the 
annual association banquet. Walter M. Mitchell of the 
Draper Corp., Atlanta, presented the prizes. In reference 
to the players, scores were declared an association secret. 
James D. Arrington, editor and publisher of the Collins 
(Miss.) News-Commercial, was the banquet speaker. 
Dancing followed the banquet. 

Dr. W. P. Jacobs of Charlotte, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, spoke at the closing 
session. The association went on record as approving the 
position taken by spinner representatives at the Universal 
Standards Conference when they refused to participate in 
approval of new cotton standards insisted upon by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, because the boxes were not equal 
to the 1939 key sets. The Georgia group further expressed 
itself as feeling that the spinners should participate in pre- 
paring standards by which they must buy their require- 
ments. 

Although the critical shortage of building material and 


labor has prevented beginning (Continued on Page 66) - 


Hammett Heads South Carolina Group 


L. O. Hammett, president and treasurer of Orr 
Cotton Mills at Anderson, was elected president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Caro- 
lina at the group’s annual conventioh held May 7 at 
Spartanburg. He succeeded B. F. Hagood, president 
and treasurer of Glenwood Cotton Mills at Easley, 
who had completed three one-year terms. John K. 
Cauthen of Columbia was named executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the association. M. L. Cates of 
Spartanburg, C. D. Nichols of Anderson and F. W. 
Symmes of Greenville were re-elected to the board of 
directors. | 

Dr. William P. Jacobs, president and treasurer of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
Director R. M. Cooper of the South Carolina Research, 
Planning and Development Board spoke during the 
one-day meeting. 
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«e+ THE RIGHT DEGREE OF 
HARDNESS WHERE IT IS NEEDED 


Here is why the Dayton Reversible Drop Box 
Picker can outperform and outlast any picker 
on the market: 

It has’ an extremely hard bearing surface 
around the spindle hole. Thus the hole stays 
round, won't wear egg shaped. 

To take the impact of the picker stick and 
prevent wear, the area around the picker stick 
hole is made of a soft composition. 

A still softer composition at the shuttle 


contact prevents shuttle point loosening and 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


helps assure a perfect throw at all times. 

If you are not using a Dayton Reversible 
Picker why not buy a few and let them show 
you what they can do. Complete information 
is given in the new Dayton Textile Catalog 
which also contains complete information on a 
long list of other Dayton textile machinery 


parts. Write for your copy right now. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
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The Avondale Mills inspection party, 


seated in front of B. B. Comer Memorial School, watches 1,400 school children pass in review. 


Annual Spring Inspection 


By WALTER CLARK 


HE 25th annual spring inspection of the Avondale Mills. 
participated in by scores of the company’s customers 
and suppliers, by executives of other cotton mills, by bank- 


ers, representatives from trade publications, and by just 


plain friends of the company, was held May 6, 7 and 8. 
- This tour, encompassing ten mills, mill communities, a farm 
and other mill properties, is a three-day explanation of the 
success of the Avondale mill group. Visitors saw evidence 
of an unexcelled welfare program, and mill communities 
with the best in educational, recreational and medical facili- 
ties; they saw the practical applications in well kept build- 
ings, saw the practical applications of. research and further 
research under way in experimental laboratories. They saw, 
in general, a system which is outstanding in the. textile 
industry. 

Particularly noteworthy in this day of labor dispute and 
strife is the harmonious and sincerely co-operative relation- 
ship existing between the management and the workers in 
these mills. The result of a sustained program to benefit the 
workers, this relationship is paying dividends in the form 
of increased worker efficiency and production. As Donald 
Comer, former president of the company and now chairman 
of the board, expresses it, the company is operating on the 
theory that what benefits the worker benefits the company, 
that profit sharing, for example, produces more profits for 
both the company and the workers because of the co-ordi- 
nated effort that results. A profit sharing plan for the work- 
ers in these mills has been in effect since 1941. Essentially, 
it is based on a minimum wage to the worker equal to the 
average wage prevailing for the area, plus a share in the 
profits. Also featured is a retirement system, the funds 
for which are contributed entirely by the mills. In addition, 
the company recently purchased a large camp in Florida, 
with facilities for sports of all kinds, Men with 2,000 hours 
of work annually are entitled to a one-week vacation there, 
while women qualify with 1,800 hours. 

It was interesting to learn that many of the employees do 
not live in the mill villages but own their own homes, most 
of them in the rural areas where the workers farm in their 
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spare time. The company has encouraged the workers to do 
this and has set up a loan fund to enable them to buy 
homes. Over a period of years, and a good many thousands 
of dollars in loans, the company has not lost a penny, nor 
has a worker lost his home. 

The talent displayed by children of the mill vache in 
the numerous plays and pageants staged during the tour is 
a striking example of the results of the employee welfare 
program. Modern, fully-equipped educational facilities are 
provided in all the mill communities as well as such recrea- 
tional facilities as clubhouses, baseball diamonds and tennis 
courts. Organized bands, 4-H and music clubs foster the 
talents of the workers and their children. 

At Sylacauga is a modern, well-equipped cancer research 
clinic, one of the best of its kind in the country, where 
workers voluntarily report periodically for physical check- 
ups designed to catch cancer in its early stages. This clinic 
offers every reason to believe that a number of lives have 
already been saved through early detection of the disease. 
All of these things, plus many more, are factors in the 
company's theory that ‘to share makes profit.’’ 

High on the list of the company’s projects is eventual 
mechanization, wherever possible, of all the functions in the 
various plants, of application to the textile industry of 
production-line methods of manufacture utilized heretofore 
only in heavy industries. The Comer brothers firmly believe 
that steps in this direction, with consequent lowering of the 
costs, form the key to revitalization and expansion of the 
South's textile industry, and that, conversely, this saving in 
manpower will not lessen the. demand for labor, but will, 
through lower costs and expanded production, increase it. 
Many steps have already been made in this direction. In the 
cloth room of the Pell City Plant I saw two conveyor belts 
which came up through the floor from the sanforizing room 
directly below. These belts carry the cloth directly from the 
sanforizers and fold it in the cloth room, eliminating an 
operation which formerly required folding the cloth, load- 
ing it on an elevator, and unloading it at the cloth room. 
Installed at the Birmingham Plant is a coal silo, which 
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The appeal of color is universal. All ages and all races turn 
instinctively to it. Words are unnecessary to make it desirable. 
Its contribution to the Knit Goods Industry in this respect has 
been enormous. 

To employ color most successfully in yarn dyed fabrics, use 
Franklin Process. Whether quantity, quality, or uniformity of 
shades is your chief concern, this service can fulfill your require- 
ments. It has the most modern of laboratories and four yarn 
dyeing plants with a total capacity of over 600,000 Ibs. a week. 
All plants use the same formulas for standard shades and the 
same type of equipment. Auxiliary services include a yarn 
department and color consultation, which operate without 
extra cost to you. 3 

Let Franklin Process Colors be YOUR master salesman. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Providence Philadelphia Greenville 
Chattanooga 
New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 
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automatically raises the coal on a belt and measures it out 
in correct amounts to the boilers. In the Eva Jane Mill No. 


2 at Sylacauga I saw an overhead conveyor belt which util- 
ized elevators to pick up cloth from the weave room floor, 
received cloth from the weave room above through chutes, 
and carried it all back to the cloth room. An. automatic 
conveyor is being installed between the spinning and spool- 
ing departments to handle doffs, while a conveyor belt 
under a railroad to the warehouse eliminates the use of 


Chief hosts during the Avondale tour, left to right: Bragg Comer, UI, 
J. Craig Smith, Donald Comer, Hugh M. Comer, Bragg Comer and Comer 


truckers. Monorails are in use in several plants for the 
handling of heavy rolls of cloth through finishing. A com- 
plete carrier system to permit the product to be carried auto- 
matically from one step to the next through the entire 
processing is eventually intended. 

New machinery installations have been made in a number 
of the plants, with additional installations planned when 
equipment is available. Among other installations are 600 
new X-2 Draper looms, arid the newest spinning frames 
with 21/-inch rings. A Monitor cleaner was in the process 
of installation in the Eva Jane spinning room. In the spool- 
ing and winding department of the Birmingham Plant | 
was very much impressed by the operation of a Barber- 
Colman high-speed automatic winding machine, which was 
to. me a marvelous machine. Of particular interest was 
a new type dobby-head tape loom. This Clutson loom, 
an English make, is a combination weaving and knitting 
machine and produces tape with a woven selvage on one 
side and a knitted selvage on the other. Due to the knitted 
selvage, which lacks the strength of a woven selvage, the 
tape has not been received very favorably in some in- 
stances. It is claimed, however, that the knitted selvage does 
not lessen the utility of the tape and in the words of Hugh 
Comer, president of Avondale Mills, “That tape ts all right. 
Anybody who won't accept it is just obstructing progress.” 
In the card room of the Eva Jane Plant I saw 60 cards with 
metallic clothing. These cards have been in operation for 
some time and the management is thoroughly sold on them. 
It is claimed that closer settings can be obtained with the 


metallic clothing and that theres is about a 20 per cent) 


increase in production. In the sanforizing room of the Pell 
City Plant two banks of infra-red lamps have been installed 
next to the sanforizers. These lamps serve to keep the mois- 
ture out of the blanket on the sanforizer roll, and I was told 


that their use had stepped up production here about 30 per 


cent, 
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Machinery installations have been revised in many in- 
stances to relieve previously crowded machinery conditions 
and attractive painting and new lighting systems have been 
combined to give the workers the best in working condi- 
tions. Complete air conditioning for all plants is high on 
the list of the mills’ projected programs. An American 
Moistening Co. air changing unit is presently installed 
the winding and spinning department of the Central Plant, 
and all plants will be similarly air conditioned in the near 
future. New Permaflex flooring has been installed in the 
rope room of the Sallie B. No. 1 Plant, and other similar 
installations are planned. 

Music is furnished to those departments that desire it. 
Workers in each department vote on whether or not they 
want music on the job, and the type desired, and the com- 
pany’s policy in this respect is determined by the results of 
the vote. Other programs too numerous to mention here are 
in prospect or already in progress, all designed to give the 
workers the utmost in working comfort. 

Diversification of products to give the mills ‘ilies 
flexibility to meet any demands is the aim of the Avondale 
management. In addition to cotton, the mills are now 
working with aralac, viscose rayon blended with cotton, 
acetate and wool, with fiberglas and other plastics on the 
list of those to be included. In the spinning room of the 
Birmingham Plant they had some frames on a 50 per cent 
cotton, 50 per cent rayon mixture. 

Plastavon, recently in the experimental laboratory, is now 
being produced at the rate of about 5,000 pounds per week. 


Shown above is the choral club which participated in the inspection 
program at Avondale Mills’ Pell City Plant. 


To make this product, the web is taken directly from four 
cards, without going through a condenser head, and is run 
into a single four-layer sheet. This sheet is then run through 
a sizing bath for bonding, and is finally calendered. The 
immediate product has a use as disposable towels and dish 
rags. When laminated the material assumes a great deal of 
strength, is flameproof and moistureproof. The General 
Electric Co. is presently using it in panel boards. 

At an exhibit of Avondale products, I saw, in addition to 
Platavon, materials ranging from blankets of a cotton, wool 
and rayon mixture, to underwear knitted from the com- 
pany’s fine count yarns. Handsomely styled sanforized seer- 
suckers have become a major production item, as well as 
fast color sanforized tickings (Continued on Page 66) 
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HE first two parts of this series discussed direct colors, 
acid colors and direct dyeing acetate colors in their 
application by dyeing and printing methods. Vats, napthols 


and other types of dyestuffs will be discussed below as to 


their dyeing and printing application. 


Dyeing Napthols 

Napthols, classified under two groupings according to 
substantivity and non-substantivity for textile fibers, are 
chiefly used on cotton and viscose rayons. Dyers nowadays 
use the substantive types such as Napthols AS-SW, AS-BR, 
AS-SG, AS-SR, AS-TR and sometimes the partly substan- 
tives such as AS-G and AS-BS. The printer uses the non- 
substantive types such as AS, AS-BS and AS-G. The dyer 
uses these types on continuous open-width piece goods dye- 
ing operations whereby the cotton goods are naptholated, 
then run through a hot flue dryer such as an Andrews and 
Goodrich, then “‘skyed” (cooled) before coupling in box 
containing diazotized base solution (fast color salt solu- 
tion) then rinsed, soaped, rinsed, and dried on cans. 
Through use of the hot air flue dryer, the dyer is able to 
use these non-substantive napthols and obtain greater color 
value than through the substantive types. The non-sub- 
stantive napthols cannot be handled and dried successfully 
on dry cans and dyed, as the naptholate tends to migrate 
while substantive types may be dried on cans or hot air 
flue without naptholate migration. 

Substantive napthols are dyed on piece goods either by 
the padding on naptholate, drying and coupling on jig, or 
padding and coupling wet on jig after giving the naptho- 
lated goods a light cold salt wash. Another method is to 


naptholate the piece goods on the jig, give cold salt wash, . 


and couple with fast color salt or diazotized base on jig. 

Substantive napthols have been. greatly improved as to 
solubility and the same holds true on the fast color bases 
and salts plus the better engineered package and raw stock 
machines. These factors have increased the use of napthols 
on the dyeing of yarns in the package form and raw stock 
or staple in raw stock machines. By careful study and selec- 
tion of substantive napthols and fast color salts and bases, 
dvers have worked out procedures that produce reds. wines. 
and blacks comparable to vat dyed yarns. 
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and Printing 
— A Comparison — 


By O. B. CHARLES — PART THREE 
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Printing Napthols 


The printer uses the non-substantive type which can be 
removed from print on all undeveloped portions of goods 
by proper soaping and mild organic acid rinsing. For the 
greatest color yield, the printer uses prepared print pastes 
containing diazotized and neutralized bases or fast color salt 
solutions; these are printed on the naptholated cloth when 
the coupling takes place, then dried, steamed, rinsed and 
finished. This printing method simulates the dyeing of 
piece goods by padding on non-substantive napthols, hot 
air drying, cooling (skying), coupling and finishing. 

A printer can print the naptholating (alkaline) solution 
in paste onto cloth, then run through coupling bath con- 
taining fast color salt. to develop print. The first printing 
method of naptholating and coupling is used more general- 
ly. The printer can use the stabilized compounds contain- 
ing the napthol and diazotized salt which is employed in 


special types of printing. The compounds such as the: 


rapidogens are printed on in paste form, dried, steamed 
with aid of organic acid (acetic) tor developing and fin- 
ished. Printing operations on napthols are more rapid than 
on dyeing piece goods. 


Dyeing Sulfurs. 


Sulfur colors are dyed on piece goods by the continuous 
reduction method in open width, oxidized, washed and 
finished. Jig dyeing of sulfur is widespread, but is not as 
economical as the continuous method. Yarns are dyed in 
the open long and short chain warp machines through the 
use of selected sulfur colors free from bronzing; on pack- 
age and raw stock machines, sulfur colors are applied by 
employing a reduced sulfur color solution, dyeing, oxidiz- 
ing and finishing off. Sulfur colors used on the enclosed 
package and raw stock machines must be very soluble for 
good level dyed results, 


Printing Sulfurs 


There has been considerable development work on the 
printing of sulfur colors but these colors to date are used 
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ROLLER BEARING 


‘These Features Spell Real Savings Maintenance 
Costs For MARQUETTE-equiipeg Texte Mitts: 


smoothly and evenly wae the most severe operating conditions. The blade 
is made of bagi grade roller bearing steel and wearing surfaces are lapped 
10» » smooth performance and long life. 


THE BLADE AND WHORL balaneed assembly shat runs 


pea THE BOLSTER ROLLER BEARING, of high-grade bearing at is extra 
large to carry the radial load with precision smoothness. Bearing surfaces 
are hardened, ground and lapped. Tests show that roller bearings are far 
superior to ball bearings for carrying the radial load. 


THE ALL STEEL BOLSTER UNIT is extra long, providing a wide separation 
between the bolster and footstep bearings. This helps dampen vibration 
and provides for an extra large oil reservoir. And because Marquette spindles 
run cooler, they use less oil and require less attention ... a real saving in 
maintenance and lubrication expense. 


. THE FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING is a patented Marquette 
feature that keeps the end of the blade under spring tension. This controls 
lateral motion, dampens vibration and tends to center unbalanced packages. 
The footstep bearing has a hardened and lapped seat for smooth operation 
and long life. 


Further information and catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Remember to Specify lonquetie = Bearing Spindles! 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,0HIO 


Southern Representative Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg. 
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only to a small degree in printing. Poor dispersion and 
light fastness are their main hindrance for printing. 


Dyeing Vat Colors 


Vat colors are dyed on package yarns and raw stock by 
two methods, namely, the standard reduction and pigment 
methods according to recommended amounts of caustic and 
hydrosulfite powder. Yarns in the open form, skeins and 
warp, are dyed by standard reduction method. 

Piece goods dyeing methods are by padding on the dis- 
persed vat color paste, then reducing the dried or wet im- 
pregnated cloth on jig, dyeing, oxidizing, rinsing, soap- 
ing and finishing. A second method of piece goods dye- 
ing not widely used is jig dyeing in a reduced vat color 
bath, oxidizing and finishing off. A third piece goods dye- 
ing methed is the dyeing of goods by padding on contin- 
uously a reduced vat dye bath, skying, running it through 
a booster bath, oxidizing and finishing off. 

The recently introduced “pad-steam’ process is a con- 
tinuous process based on the knowledge that many. vat 
colors can be reduced in a few seconds at a temperature of 
212° F. with the resulting reduced leuco compound remain- 
ing stable for dyeing level and uniformly throughout the 
open-width piece goods. The piece goods are padded in 
pigment form, dried in hot air 6r flue form, then run over 
‘cooling cylinder into a pad-box containing hydrosulfite and 
caustic soda at a temperature of 80-90° F. Then it passes 
into a steam chamber for 15 to:60 seconds exposure to 
saturated steam at 212° F. (free of oxygen or air); oxida- 
tion is then carried out, followed with soaping and finish- 
ing. This pad-steam method utilizes methods from print- 
ing and is revolutionary in its application. 

Another new method of dyeing selected vat colors on 
piece goods is the Williams machine; this unit may be run 
by padding on reduced color and using the Williams unit 
for boosting or pigment-padding, then entering wet im- 
pregnated cloth into highly concentrated reduction solu- 
tion at 200° F.; the dyeing operation is carried out in a 


Wartime Advances in 


few sections. Both of these two new types are high-speed 
units and much development is to be carried out in the 
near future on them. 


Printing Vat Colors 

Vat colors once were used widely for printing; the 
printer does not have a wide range of vat colors for use 
as the dyer due to the poor dispersibility of vat pastes. The 
printer uses the indigoid types which dyers do not use be- 
cause of poor fastness to chlorine. Carbonates are used in 
printing pastes but would give a dyer poor color value 
compared to caustic soda. Sulfoxylate and carbonate are 
used for vat print paste with dispersed vat paste, printed, 
dried, steamed under pressure at 214-220° F. for four to 
six minutes, rinsed and finished off. 


Dyeing Pigment Colors 

Dyeing of pigment colors is still in the “experimental 
stage; these include the Monastral, Aridye, Sheridye and 
other types which are of coal tar origin, not natural pig- 
ments. The dyer must use a resin carrier for the pigment 
color, to be padded, then dried, cured, and finished. To 
date this has been largely in the pastel shades, though a 
recent announcement by the research department of River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills stated that the pigment 
dyeing of heavy low grade as well as high quality cotton 
fabrics was practical. 


Printing Pigment Colors 


The printer applies the pigment color in resin carriers 
(oil in water) emulsion of the resin carrier then adding in 
required amount of pigment color paste. Printing, drying, 
curing at 300-350° F. for two to six minutes precedes 
soaping and finishing off. Light and wash fastness is very 
high on these pigments, but crocking has not been reduced 
to a minimum yet, though release of new resinous agents 
will improve this present objection. 


Continuous Bleaching 


By DEHAVEN BUTTERWORTH, Vice-President 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS is a report on the wartime progress in equipment 

for continuous bleaching. Textile men returning from 
the service are asking some very specific questions about 
bleaching, such as: What about the quality of the bleach in 
continuous process? What progress has been made on all- 
purpose ranges for light and heavy goods? What are the 
current production speeds? Have you made any changes in 
the “‘|’'-box or the washers? 

There was reason to be thankful for continuous bleach- 
ing under the wartime pressure for tremendous yardages of 
goods. The makers of one bleaching process estimate that 
1,300 million yards of cloth were bleached by their process 
during the war years. While economy was no real objec- 
tive, continuous bleaching proved to be vastly more eco- 


44 


nomical than kier bleaching on big production. This sav- 
ing was not only in chemicals, but also in time and labor. 

Of course, there are practical minimums for continuous 
bleaching. One mill with a production of 400,000 yards 
per week based on a 24-hour day used continuous bleaching 
successfully by installing a single ‘J’’-box system. There 
is a slight increase in chemical costs with the single ‘'J’’ be- 
cause all the caustic soda must be removed from the satu- 
rator before the peroxide is put in. There is also extra 
time involved in loading the “]’’-box. 

There have been many improvements in the “J’’-box. It 
is now made of heavy gauge stainless steel with a 4-B 
mirror finish, a much stronger unit. There is no deforma- 
tion or bulging under great pressures, Full-rounded corners 
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with aerotex? softener H 


As.a durable synthetic type softener for imparting supple drape 
and smoothness toa fabric, AEROTEX}+ SOFTENER H is unsur- 

assed. It is compatible with most of the synthetic resin finish- 
ing processes. | 


It is composed of colloidal components blended on the 
alkaline side, and Temenos especially to insure ease of dispersion 
in warm water by ordinary stirring. 


It is highly efficient on wool, cotton and rayon, filling a long- 
felt need for a softener of this type which enters into perfect 
combination with most of the permanent type synthetic resins. 
AEROTEX SOFTENER H produces a finish of superior softness 
of handle. 


AEROTEX SOFTENER H may be used as a softening agent in 


anti-crease formulae with negligible effect on crease resistant 
properties. 


It has no tendency to discolor white goods or develop odors. 


Goods treated with AEROTEX SOFTENER H have negligible 
tendency to scorch under a hot iron. 


Gas fading of acetate colors is not increased by the use of 
AEROTEX SOFTENER H. 


In addition to these qualities, AEROTEX SOFTENER H is also 
an excellent wetting agent, and no other wetting agent need 
be used with it. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New York «+ Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Charlotte + Providence 


LANASET* RESIN 


SHEERSET} RESIN 


LACET? RESIN 


tTrade-mark of American Cyanamid Company *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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remove the catch-pockets that formerly were such a prob- 
lem. We have succeeded in eliminating the waviness in 
the bottom of the ‘'J’’-box so that goods can be fed safely 
and easily from the bottom of the “J.” 

A new horizontal six-roll washer, using air pressure to 
compress the rolls, was developed during the war. In tests, 
this washer has proved just as effective as the conventional 
four-box washer in washing out alkalinity. The vertical 
washer being used just before the war in several mills took 
less floor space and was easier to thread up than the hori- 
zontal washer, but we have discontinued making the verti- 
cal washer until natural rubber is available again. 

The speed of the continuous bleaching method has been 
steadily increasing, until today heavy goods (150s and 
185s) can be handled at about 75 yards per minute. Two- 
and-one-half yard goods can travel at 100 yards per minute. 


Five-yard goods can be processed at speeds up to 200 yards — 


per minute. 

The quality of continuous bleaching is now equal to that 
of the old kier-boiling method. At the present time we are 
working on a new all-purpose machine on which heavy 
goods (150s and 185s) go through the “J’-box in rope 
form and through the washing operation in open form. 
This will be the first time that “heavies’’ have been handled 
in this manner. The goods are saturated in the open width. 
They go into the "‘J’’-box in rope form and are operated on 
a scutcher as they leave the ‘J’... Then the goods are washed 
in open width. The process is repeated for the peroxide— 
saturated in open width, back into rope form into the ‘‘J’’- 
box, then through another scutcher to open it for the final 
washing. 

Heretofore, it was never possible to prepare goods satis- 


30) YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 
1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


HALL 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, 


factorily without injuring them in the final washing process. 
Most of the goods were scoured on the progressive boil- 
off machine in the open width, which involved quite a 


KIER CONTINUOUS 
BOILING BLEACHING 
FLOOR SPACE | 
3,000 Sq. Fr | 1.350 Sq. Fr. 
UP TO 40% LESS 
288,000 Lbs. 70,560 Lbs. 
EQUIPMENT 
Tans || 4Tows | TONS) 4 TONS ‘NECESSARY 
NINE 4-TON KIERS TWO 3,000-Lb. “J"-BOXES 
TIME FOR 
FIRST YARD 
OF 


on Ouily Production of 34 Tons of 5.0 Goods 
Prepered by W Butterworth & Sons Co. May 1946 


labor cost. Every time you wound a roll you had to thread 
the end on to the next beam. Now, goods run continuously 
through the bleaching range at a very low labor cost and 
every yard of goods is prepared uniformly. The danger 
of loading the kier improperly, which would cause channel- 
ing of the liquor and give unevenness in the preparation of 
the goods, has also been eliminated. The only change made 
in the bleaching range in order to handlé rope and open- 
width on the same range is in the washers. Both caustic 
and peroxide saturators carry the goods in open width. 


C. Stewart Comeaux, executive secretary-treasurer, an- 
nounces that headquarters of the Pyroxylin and Resin Coat- 
ers Institute have been moved from 103 Park Avenue to 343 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


JOE W. ASHLEY 
LEAD BURNING CO. Inc. 


Lead Fabrication — Homogeneous Lead 
Steel Bonded Equipment 


LEAD BURNING 


CONTRACTING REPAIR WORK 


2200 Highland St. Phone 4-6826 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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For DE-SIZING CONTROL 


all-purpose de-sizing agent 


. 


e's 


.. works easily in a wide range 
of temperatures and pH 


Frw MILLS use the same sizing formulas. Thus, there 
are variables in each batch of goods which present 
new problems for the bleacher and dyer. In addition, 


there are variables in water to be considered. 


If you want de-sizing control use the all-purpose de- 
sizing agent that will give you a good bottom fast— 
Diastafor, the leader for 38 years. Among the various 
types of Diastafor brand de-sizing agents is one that 


will meet each specific problem easily and efficiently. 


Type L, for example, is made of a blend of enzymes. 
You can count on it to solve some of the most difficult 
de-sizing problems. It works well in a wide temper- 


ature range. It enables you to work in a wider pH 


range. It provides the ideal finish for cottons, rayons, 
or mixed goods. It is easy to use and trouble-free, 
even on the hardest lots you have to dye. It provides 


a “hand” that is soft, supple and slinky. 


Remember that no fabric is better than its finish. 
Diastafor—Type L will give you the same superb re- 


sults yard after yard, and mile after mile. 


We have endeavored to make Diastafor—Type L as 
nearly fool-proof as possible. Give it a trial and see 
for yourself the results it produces. For further 
information, write to Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Diastafor Division, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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The Pot and the Kettle 


The C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. are both announcing 
campaigns to organize the textile mill employees of the 
South and each is having much to say about the other. In a 
recent statement William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, said: 


The C. I. O. is “foreign dominated” by a group of communists 
who shape the organization's policies. 

The C. I. O. leaders are calling attention to the fact that 
John L. Lewis, who has shut down the coal mines and ts 
thereby forcing industries to close, is one of the top men in 
the A. F. of L. 

It is simply another case of ‘the pot calling the kettle 
black.”’ 

Both organizations have as their primary objective the 
collection of dues and each resents the competition of the 
other. 

The C. I. O. has recently raised the dues which it charges 
and, as a bait, says that half of the collections are left in 
the local union treasuries; but, until Congress passes legis- 
lation to require union treasurers to account for their collec- 
tions, few will know what becomes of the amounts left in 
the local treasuries. Many times, when mill employees have 
become suspicious and asked for an ace, the treasurer 
has disappeared. 

A recent newspaper dispatch said: 

Atlantic City, N. J.—The first step in the battle against race 
discrimination should be the establishment of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, a resolution passed by the 
T.W.U.A., Fourth Biennial Convention, stated. 

If the permanent F.E.P.C. is established by Congress it 
will mean that textile mills will be forced to employ Ne- 
groes in all departments and that employers will be subject 
to heavy fines if they provide separate washroom and rest- 
room facilities for Negroes. 
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and be forced to share restrooms with them. 


White girls will be forced to work alongside Negro girls 
White girls 
will be forced to work under Negro second hands and over- 
seers and not only will the mill management be unable to 
do anything about it, but should a white spinner walk out 
of a mill when forced to share a restroom with Negro girls 
or to work under the orders of a Negro second hand, she 
would be subject to a heavy fine. 3 

There is ho exaggeration in these statements, as the sole 
object of the proposed Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission ‘is to force social equality with Negroes upon the 
white people of the South. 

The bill is not aimed at any other section of the country 
nor is it actually concerned with any race other than Ne- 
groes. 

George Baldanzi, who has recently come South to head a 
drive to sweep the textile mill employers of the South into 
the C. I. O., is an ardent advocate of the F.E.P.C., and was 
one of those who supported the resolution which was 
adopted at Atlantic City. 

Many fathers and husbands among the textile mill em- 
ployees of the South would now not hesitate to attack any 
Negro man who dared to approach his daughter or wife 
upon the basis of social equality, but when the Socal 
which the C. I. O. convention unanimously endorsed, 
enacted by law they will find social equality with aia 
forced upon them by Federal laws and should they protest 
or attémpt evasion they will be subject to imprisonment 
and to heavy fines. 

John L. Lewis organized the C. I. O. some years ago and 
was such a great supporter of the social equality tenet of 
the C. I. O. that he sent his daughter to sit at the head 
table of the annual banquet of the National Negro Con- 
gress (see picture at the top of next page). 

We have no objection to Catherine Lewis or George 
Baldanzi eating with Negroes, but it takes a lot of nerve 
for George Baldanzi to advocate Federal laws which would 
force social equality with Negroes upon the white people 
of the South and subject them to heavy penalties for refus- 
ing to work with or share restrooms with Negroes and then 
come South and ask white mill employees to join the C. I. 
O. and pay dues to support him and his associates. 

Self-respecting Negroes in the South prefer to associate 
with members of their own race.and have no desire for the 
As 

As long as John L. Lewis was in charge of the C. I. O. 
he was an ardent advocate of social equality with Negroes, 
as 1s shown by the picture upon the opposite page, and 
today George Baldanzi and his associates are carrying on 
where Lewis left off. | 

Either because the white mill employers have become 
aware of the plans of George Baldanzi and his associates 
or because of the large loss of wages suffered by the em- 
ployees of the Erwin Cotton Mills and other plants, the 
C. I. O. is losing ground. In our last issue we gave the 
vote at five mills which had rejected the C. I. O. Since then 
there has been an election at the White Oak Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C., which resulted as follows: 


By unanimous vote of their recent convention at Atlantic 
City, the C. I. O. is definitely committed to the establish- 
ment by Congress of a F.E.P.C. which would force the 
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Catherine Lewis (center), daughter of John L. Lewis, enjoying banquet in honor of Philip Randolph (right), president of the National Negro 
Congress. John Davis, secretary of the National Negro Congress, is seated on the other side of Miss Lewis. The photograph was taken several years ago 
when John L. Lewis was head of the C. I. O. and was active in promoting the C. L. O. tenet of social equality with Negroes. 


white textile mill employees of the South to work side by 
side with Negroes under Federal laws and regulations. 

If the textile mill employees of the South, who have pure 
Anglo-Saxon blood, are willing to afhliate with an organiza- 
tion which is openly urging Congress to enact such legisla- 
tion, they are different from their fathers and grandfathers. 

The A. F. of L. now has upon its back and will soon 
have as its sole leader John L. Lewis, who established the 


C. I, O. and committed it to advocacy of social equality 
with Negroes. 

The white people of the South realize that Negroes 
should be given better schools and better opportunities 
for earning a living, but the best people of each race know 
that there are racial differences and feel that a Federal 
F.E.P.C. would in the long run bring only evil and sorrow 
to Negroes. 


_ Four addresses of interest to mill operating executives will be 

featured during the annual meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
June 6-8. 


The convention program begins, Thursday night, June 6, with 
the regular Associate Members’ Banquet, at which S. T. A. 
officers and members of its board of governors will be guests of 
honor. This occasion, as well as the usual Southern Textile 
Association Banquet: Friday night, will be followed by a floor 
show provided by the Associate Members Division. Tickets for 
both banquet sessions will be on sale in the hotel lobby. 


The first business session, which begins at 10 a. m. June 7, 
will open with the address of the retiring association president, 
B. M. Bowen, who is superintendent of Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill. Following Mr. Bowen's remarks J. Norman Pease. will 
speak on “Trends in Textile Mill Construction.” Mr. Pease is 
president of J. N. Pease & Co., engineering and architectural 
firm at Charlotte. The second Friday morning speaker will be 
Dr. H. Y. Jennings of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
at Danville, Va., who will describe “The Fiber Bonded Process 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION TO CONVENE AT MYRTLE BEACH, S. C., JUNE 6-8 


for Yarns.’ Dr. Jennings is the originator of this process, which 
will be demonstrated on a model machine by two of his asso- 
ciates. 


Friday afternoon will be devoted to recreational activities, 
among them a golf tournament and setback -contest. Golf 
matches will be played at the Ocean Forest Country Club, and 
winners in both mill men’s and traveling men's divisions will be 
awarded prizes at the Friday night banquet. 


Mr. Bowen will preside again at the Saturday morning busi- 
ness meeting, scheduled for 10 o'clock. The first speaker will be 
Dr. Frederick T. Peirce of the North Carolina State College 
school of textiles, on ‘Research in the Cleaning of Cotton.” 
Harry F. Schoenfelder of Philadelphia, experimental engineer 
for the Army Quartermaster Corps inspection service, will then 
present a lecture entitled “New Techniques. for the Inspection 
of Textiles.’ His remarks, along with lantern slides. will ex- 
plain the use of Vectographs (third dimensional pictures) as 
visual inspection gauges to establish uniform textile inspection 
standards. The convention will close with the report from the 
nominating committee and subsequent election of new officers. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS, CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


-Mapison, N. C.—Madison Throwing Co. has received 
a state charter listing $200,000 in authorized capital stock 
and $300 subscribed stock, by Louise M. Rhodes, Mary W. 
Scurry and C. S$. Scurry, all of Reidsville, N. C. 


SILER Ciry, N. C.—A small bedspread plant, which is 
to operate as a unit of Sun Spun Mfg. Co. at Asheboro, 
N. C., has been established in Siler City. Approximately 
150 persons will be employed when sufficient space and 
machinery become available. 


TROUTMAN, N. C.—TIredell Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated with authorized capital stock of $30,000. Stock 
' to the amount of $700 has been subscribed by F. L. Fuller, 
Jr., James L. Newsom and Dorothy E. Messner, all of 
Durham, N. C. 


York, S$. C_—The York Armory has been purchased for 
$7,500 by J. C. Cloninger, who has announced that he 
plans to convert the building into a plant which will pro- 
duce tapestry and rugs. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—lIt is reported reliably that Plants 
No. 1 and 2 of Pee Dee Mfg. Co. have been sold to M. M. 
Clairmont, Inc., New York City firm which recently pur- 
chased Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills. Pee Dee is capi- 
talized at $375,000, contains 500 looms and more than 18,- 
000 spindles. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Avondale Mills and Cowikee Mills 
will acquire all outstanding common stock of Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., New York City selling agency, as the result 
of action taken by stockholders at Pinehurst, N. C., May 
15. Donald Comer was elected chairman of the board of 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., and his son, Donald Comer, 
Jr., was named president. Rosser J. Smith has resigned as 
president of the firm but will continue as consultant to the 
chairman. 


PINEVILLE, Ky.—A textile mull, requiring approximately 
40,000 feet of floor space, has been proposed for construc- 
tion here. Fifty business and professional men have prom- 
ised to subscribe from $100,000 to $150,000 to a fund to 
be used in erecting a plant. Between 200 and 500 women 
are expected to be given employment at the mill, 


FLORENCE, S. C.—-Florence Mfg. Co., Inc., has received 
its charter to engage in the manufacture of textiles. Capital- 
ized at $25,000, the firm's officers are David Gottlieb, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Jennie G. Gottlieb, Harry Frenzel and 
Seymour Becker, vice-presidents; and Beverly Gottlieb, sec- 
retary. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Duplan Corp. has launched a 
$450,000 expansion program at its spinning mill here, en- 
tailing enlargement of the present buildings to accommodate 
more looms. The plant office is being relocated and the 
excavation for the main addition to the mill has been 
completed. 


BELTON, S. C.—Belton Mills, which recently marked the 
sixth anniversary of its ownership by the Woodward-Bald- 
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win interests, has increased the number of employees in the 
six years from 80 to 1,200, and the three-shift program 
from a single daily eight-hour shift has been instituted. 


- When the present company first assumed operation of the 


mill, the average payroll amounted to approximately $1 2.,- 
000. This amount has continued to increase until the total 
now is more than $36,000. New machinery has been in- 
stalled in nearly all departments of the plant and several 
new houses have been added to the village. 


WELLFoRD, S. C.—Eighteen four-room bungalows are 
being built by Jackson Mills for occupancy by its employees, 
and the project is expected to be completed about July 1. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A proposal to split the common 
shares of Burlington Mills Corp. on a two-for-one basis 
will be submitted at a special meeting of stockholders in 
June. There were 1,719,976 common shares outstanding as 
of March 30. 


Macon, Ga.—Stockholders of the Bibb Mfg. Co. will 
be asked to increase the firm’s capital stock by $5,000,000 
at a meeting June 1. Par value of the common stock would 
be changed from $100 to $25 under the proposals. Capital 
stock at present 1s $20,000,000. 


CLINTON, S. C.—lInternational Looms, Inc., of New 


York City has leased a large brick building here for manu- 


facturing purposes. The building will be occupied. June 1, 
and when the plant is operating 100 workers will be em- 
ployed in the weaving of upholstery fabrics, draperies and 
women’s dress materials. 


GLEN RAVEN, N. C.—Officials of Glen Raven Cotton 
Mills have contributed $5,000 to the fund being raised by 
Burlington High School for the erection of a stadium. 


GOLDVILLE, $. C-—Joanna Textile Mill Co. has distrib- 
uted $100,000 to its employees for the fiscal year ending 
March 31. asa participating wage dividend. About 900 
qualified men and women were included in the bonus dis- 
tribution. 


ABBEVILLE, S$. C.—Five textile mills, three located in 
Abbeville and one each in Union and McCormick, S. C., all 
owned by H. E. Williams and Roger Milliken of New York 
City, have received charters. Each capitalized at $5,000, the 
Abbeville mills are the Kingsley Weaving Co., Inc., Abbe- 
ville Finishing Corp., and the Synthetic Fabrics Corp. Also 
capitalized at $5,000, the others are the McCormick Spin- 
ning Mill, Inc., and Union Processing Co. Officers of the 
mills are F. O, Kingsley, president; Roger Milliken, vice- 
president and treasurer; and H. E, Williams, secretary. 


STANLEY, N. C.-The Warren Combed Yarn Corp. plant 
near here has been sold to M. H. Rhyne and associates of 
McAdenville at a reported price of approximately $100,000, 
The mill produces carded knitting yarns in 20s to 26s. The 
purchase included the two-story building which is 130 by 50 
feet in size and the village of 19 houses. The mill is 
equipped with approximately 1,800 spindles. Associated 
with Mr, Rhyne in the purchase are his brothers, Charles 
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CONES that simplify 
MACHINE that simplifies 


Knitting mills prefer Roto-Cones because 
they eliminate press-offs that result from 
stitches, roll cuts, and yarn sloughing-off. 
Spinning mills like Roto-Coners* because 
they are easy to operate and easy to main- 


tain. 
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DYEING PACKAGES 
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To give your customers paper cones of 
yarn that will satisfy them in every respect 
... to put your winding room on the most. 
economical basis 


a? 


. consider the Roto- 


Coner*—the high-speed winding machine 
with the exclusive Rotary Traverse. Write 
for Bulletin 


144, addressing Universal 


Winding Company, Providence, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A. Rhyne and Robert C. Rhyne. M. H. Rhyne is president 
of the concern; Charles-A. Rhyne, secretary-treasurer; and 
Robert C. Rhyne, vice-president and assistant treasurer. The 
firm will be known as the Rhyne Mfg. Co. 


RANLO, N. C.——The former Rex-Hanover Mills Co. is 
now operating as Rex Mills, Inc., with a total of 63,400 
spindles on combed yarns. This is the result of a trans- 
action earlier this year whereby the Rex-Hanover plants at 
Gastonia, N. C., were turned over to Textiles, Inc., in 
exchange for the latter firm’s Priscilla Plant, located in 


Ranlo. 


New ORLEANS, La.—Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. has 


rials. 


purchased controlling interest in Lane Cotton Mills Co. 
There will be no change in the personnel or operating man- 
agement of the company, but the new controllers plan to 
expand the property. Lane has approximately 60,000 spin- 
dles, 2,300 looms, both raw stock and indigo dyeing, and 
does its own finishing and sanforizing. It is engaged in 
manufacturing a line of fabrics for work clothes, play suits, 
sportswear, draperies, upholstery and other seat cover mate- 


LYMAN, S. C.—Pacific Mills has announced plans to 


transfer its product research laboratories from East Newark. 


N. J., where they were located during the war, to Lyman. 
At Lyman the company will continue research activities on 


various textiles, including the (Continued on Page 74) 


PERSONAL NEWS 


BACK TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE: James E. Mc- 
Neely, Jr., left,-a. vet- 
eran of three 
the 


years 


Army 
Air Forces, has joined 


service in 


the sales and engineer- 
ing department of New 
York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. as the 


company s representa- 
tive with headquarters at Gastonia, N.C. 
Mr. McNeely is an alumnus of the North 
Carolina State College school of textiles. 
Prior to entering the service and for a 
period following his discharge he was con- 
nected with Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at 
Cooleemee, N. C. . . . Robert Ray has been 
discharged from the Navy and has accepted 
the position of general overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling and warping at the Oakland 
Plant of the Kendall Co. at Newberry, S. C. 
_. + W. Clark Erwin, former Reeves Pulley 
Co. representative headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been released from service 
with the Navy and has accepted a position 
with Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, 
N. C., and Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklin- 
ville, N: C. Jo- 
seph H. Windle, Jr., 
left, has joined Whit- 
insville Spinning Ring 
Co. as. tts 


with 


Southern 
agent following 33 
months’ destroyer and 
submarine duty with 
the Navy. He and his 
family will make their 
home in Green- 

ville-Spartanburg area 
of South Carolina. : . . Dr. Eugene W. 
Roelofs, recently released from active duty 
with the Army Air Forces, has joined the 


the 
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staff of the Institute of Textile Technology 
at Charlottesville, Va., where he will con- 
centrate on the institute's steam sanitation 
research program. Stanley Whiteway, 
advertising manager of Procter & Schwartz, 
Inc., at Philadelphia, Pa., prior to entering 
the Army three years ago, has returned to 
the firm as director of publicity. John Rein- 
hardt continues as advertising manager. 


George P. Torrence has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of Rayon 
Machinery Corp. at Cleveland, Ohio, to be- 
come executive vice-president of Link-Belt 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Louis P. Batson, left. 
has resigned as direc- 
tor of for the 
Southern Shuttles Di- 
vision of Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., to become gen- 
eral manager of Moun- 
tain City Foundry and 
Machine Co., produc- 
er of the Hunt Loom 
Spreader and other patented machinery de- 
vices. Mr. Batson has been well known in 
the Southern textile 
years. 


sales 


industry for many 


Job J. Mills, textile engineer and consult- 
ant, has resigned from the McPherson Co. 
at Greenville, S. C., to devote his entire 
time to assisting mills with modernization 
planning, manufacturing problems and_ the 
processing of synthetic and blended fabrics. 
His present business address is 47 Cammer 
Avenue, Greenville. 


Dr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, who played 
an important part in the development of 
nylon by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. . . . Hood Worthington has been 
appointed assistant director of the recently 
organized engineering research section in 
Du Pont's rayon technical division. 


Gaylord Davis, left, 
has been elected gcn- 
eral counsel, treasurer 
and secretary of the 
American Enka Corp., 
according tO an. an- 
nouncement by the ray- 
on manufacturing con- 
Mr. Davis 
resigned. as a member 
of Cadwalader, W ick- 
ersham & Taft, New York City law firm, in 
order to accept his new position. 


cern. has 


Alwin A. Gloetzner has been named chief 
of the sales and engineering staff which 
represents the New Departure Division. of 
General Motors Corp. in southern and west- 
ern Maryland, Virginia, eastern Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Florida. Headquarters for this 
Southeastern territory are at 1154 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.. C. 


Margot Herzog, left, 
has been named fash- 
ion director of the Cot- 
ton - Textile Institute 
and the National Cot- 
ton Council, it is an- 
nounced by the two 


past 15 years she has 
been connected with 
McCall's Corp. in the 
sales promotion of patterns and in the mer 
chandising and designing of promotions 
planned for retail presentation. For the last 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


__ HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, mc 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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Might be better 
to Clean by Hand 


Rigged with ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, frames are blown off every three or 
four minutes. 


Lint and fly do not get a chance 


to be spun into the yarn. They 
are shooed away. 


Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a frame (not to mention 
five or six) fifteen or twenty times an hour? 
Or who would want her to? : 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work—and earn 


their keep besides. 


Parks-Cramer 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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four years she styled the store and personal 
wardrobe of the Maid of Cotton. 


John M. Hamrick, executive of several 
textile mills at Gaffney, S. C., has been 
elected president of the South Carolina 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


R. E. Henry, prominent textile executive 
of Greenville, S. C., has been elected to the 
board of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. . . . Herman Cone, 
president of Proximity Mfg. Co. at Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been appointed a member 
of the N.A.M. labor-management relations 
committee. ... W. S. Coulter, secretary and 
treasurer of Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, has been named to the N.A.M. tax 
administration committee. 


John W. Clark, president and. treasurer 
of Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, N. 
C., and Randolph Mills, Inc., at Franklin- 
ville, N. C., has been elected president of 
the North Carolina State College General 
Alumni Association. 


Miss Sara Sutton has been named assist- 
ant to J. F. Nicholl, head of plastic fabrics 
development in. the Lumite Division of 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. She will specialize. in 
development of plastic fabrics for upholstery 
and similar uses. 


Everett C. Drake, formerly office man- 
ager at Huntsville (Ala.) Mfg. Co., .has 
been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., which 
operates the Huntsville plant. 


Earl. Smith, formerly associated with 
Whitney (S. C.) Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Startex Mills at Spratanburg, S. C. 


T. J. Reames, formerly athletic director 
of Parker High School at Greenville, S. C., 
has been named personnel manager for 
Abbeville (S..C.) Mills Corp. He succeeds 
Ralph Segee, who has accepted a similar 
post with Ware Shoals (S. C.). Mfg. Co. 


William J. McGeough of Providence, R. 
I., has been elected executive vice-president 
of U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


J. Spencer Love, president of Burlington 
Mills Corp., has been elected a trustee of 
the New York (N. Y.) Trust Co. 


K. P. Lewis, president of Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., has been. named to the transpor- 
tation committee of the Durham (N. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 


M. A. Enloe has resigned as overseer. of 
carding at Plant No. 3 of Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, to become superintend- 
ent of Worth Spinning Co., Stony Point, 
N. C.. At Charlotte he has been succeeded 
by B. R. Adams of Kingsport, Tenn. 


Dr. E. T. Lessig has been named. man- 
ager of textile control in the tire division of 
B. F. Goodrich. Co., Akron, Ohio. He has 
been with Goodrich since 1931 and has 
spent much of his time on textile research. 


A. Stanley Llewellyn, who recently re- 
signed as general manager of Inman (S. C.) 
Mills and Riverside Mills at Enoree, S. C., 
has purchased a foundry at Camden, §. C., 
and is operating it as Llewellyn Iron Works. 


Armand S, Duval has been named assist- 
ant to T. H. Schuman, head of the textiles 
branch of the War Assets Administration 


consumer goods division. 


Leonard Shapiro has resigned as director 
of textile research for Warwick Chemical 
Co. to accept a corresponding position with 
Alrose Chemical Co. 


C. P. Joslyn, manager of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. chemical products divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio, has been presented a 
20-year service pin marking the completion 
of, two decades with the firm. 


Dr. Robert P. Parker has been named as- 
sistant to Dr. M. L. Crossley, research direc- 
tor of the Calco Chemical Division, Amer: 


ican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J... . 
Dr. Dale R. Eberhart has been appointed a 
research fellow in the Calco Division. 


Donald D. Pascal, manager of the Mid- 
western Division of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has been elected an assistant vice- 
president of the firm. 


OBITUARY 


Leroy Springs, II, 21, only son of EI- 
liott Springs, president of Springs Cotton 
Mills, died May 12° in an airplane accident 
which occurred near Lancaster, $§. C. He had 
entered Georgia School of ‘Technology fol- 
lowing his recent discharge from the Army 
Air Forces. The young man was the name- 
sake of his paternal grandfather, founder of 
Springs Cotton Mills. Besides his father, he 
is survived by his mother and a sister. 


James Eastwood, president of the tex- 
tile machinery firm of Benjamin Eastwood 
Co., died this month at Paterson, N. J. He 
had been directing the ‘company’s activities 
since 1899. 


Mrs. A. Dewey Carter, 46, wife of the 


president of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., died May 8 at. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
She is survived by her husband, son, daugh- 
ter, five sisters and two brothers. 


John Thomas McManus, 48, vice- 
president of the Lincoln Bleachery and Dye 
Works unit of Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., died 
May 8 following an operation at Pawtucket, 
R. I. A leader in the textile finishing field, 
he is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and a son. 


J. B. Parker, 62, superintendent of 
Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, died this 
month following a long illness. He had 
been associated with Bibb Mfg. Co. prior 
to joining Moultrie 16 years ago. He is 
survived by four brothers. 


Goodrich Issues Geon 
Polyvinyl Handbook 


Featured by tables outlining sug- 
gested applications and giving full de- 
tails of properties, a 16-page booklet 
on its Geon polyvinyl materials has 
been published by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and is 
available upon request. The company 
manufactures polyvinyl resins, plastics, 
and latices as well as other plastic ma- 
terials and chemicals, operating two 
Geon plants in Louisville, Ky., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and a semi-works 
plant at Avon Lake, Ohio. Service 
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laboratories are in the main offices in 
Cleveland. 

The booklet describes the four Geon 
resins, two polymers and two copoly- 
mers of vinyl chloride, discusses the 
many variations possible and lists prop- 
erties. Methods for processing are out- 
lined. A list of uses for Geon resins 
includes hospital sheeting and oxygen 
tents, shower curtains, umbrellas, awn- 
ings, curtains, table cloths, wearing 
apparel, shoes, belts, book covers, 
raincoats and foul weather clothing, 
automotive and household upholster- 
ing. 

Discussion of Geon plastics, to- 


gether with tables on electrical and 


chemical properties, methods of com- — 


pounding and effects of various com- 
pounding practices comprise one sec- 
tion. Another is devoted to Geon 
latices, stable colloidal dispersion of a 
special type of vinyl chloride resin in 
water, and plastic latex, among newest 
developments in this field, pioneered 
by the company. Suggested applica- 
tions for dipped, spread or machine 
coated methods are listed, among them 
being coated thread for shoe stitching, 
tuft binder and stiffener for rugs, 
luggage and upholstery fabrics, proof- 
ing of all weights of fabrics, includ- 
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And a card is no better 
than its CLOTHING 


Your face tells you that your safety razor needs a new 
blade, but the stock in a card can’t complain about the 
condition or the suitability of the clothing you are using. 
Eternal vigilance in the card room is your only guarantee 
of efficiency and Ashworth service men can be of great 
help to you in this respect. They know from experience 
which is the best clothing for the purpose. They can also, 
if you desire, inspect your cards at regular intervals, free 
of charge, and recommend a repair program which will 
involve minimum expense and minimum loss of productive 
time. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*} { 


Greenville} 


Worcester*{ Philadelphia* } 
Charlotte +i Dallas! 
tRepair Shop 


Atlantatt 
(Textile Sply. Co.) 


*Factory t Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY © BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL’PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE © SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


CARD CLOTH 
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THIS Zee REINER high speed 


TRICOT MACHINE—Model 
IS now in successful operation... 


in leading knitting mills throughout the country, 
demonstrating its superiority, unexcelled speed, and 
quality of production. | 


Speed, economy, safety, and ease of operation have 
been stressed and welded into a harmonious whole. 
You may inspect this machine in our showrooms 
under actual mill conditions, so that you can see, 
judge, and compare for yourself. 


This American-made machine takes 21-inch flange 


diameter beams, also the conventional 1334-inch 


flange diameter beams. Reiner offers warping equip- 


ment to take up to 24-inch flange diameter beams in 
all commercial widths. Ask for special folder. 


To buy Reiner products means ready access to a 
fully interrelated line of machinery and their replace- 
ment parts—it means advice and services by Reiner 
experts—in short, the fullest backing of an organiza- 
tion that has pioneered in the field of textile machinery 
since 1903. 


An illustrated folder will give you a 
visual description of additional im- 
provements and advantages of the new 


RT-1. Write for this folder today. 


ROBERT REINER, Inc. 


550-564 Gregory Ave. + Weehawken, N. J. 


10 Minutes From Times Square. Take bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 
from the Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Get off at Pleasant 
Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 
Telephone UNION 7.0502, 0503, 0504, 0505. 


A SAPEDE RAZOR is no better 
é 
th, 
st 
3 FACTORIES... REPAIR SHOPS... 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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ing cotton, silk, nylon, viscose rayon, 
wool felt, asbestos and glass fibers, 
and coated threads for weaving of 


fabrics. 


New Electric Meter Body 
Measures High Viscosity 


A new electric meter body with seal- 
ed armature, eliminating external seals 
and insuring better measurement of 
high viscosity fluids and gassing liquids, 
has been introduced by the Brown In- 
strument Co. division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The new 
meter body was developed, according 
to L. Morton Morley, vice-president 
and general sales manager for Brown, 
to meet specific requirements of the 
chemical and petroleum industries, 
particularly for measuring flow of vis- 
cous liquids that are heated to permit 
pumping, or heated as a step in the 
process to which the liquids are sub- 
jected. The new électric meter body 
has been successfully employed in pre- 
liminary tests by several large petrol- 
eum and chemical processors, said Mr. 
Morley, who briefed the advantages re- 
sulting from the development as fol- 
lows: 

‘Satisfactory operation is obtained 
when measuring fluids that are highly 
viscous at normal temperatures. Meter 


response is improved and. when fluid . 


is placed directly in the meter body, 
neither seal pots nor liquid purging 1s 
required. The meter is essentially self- 
venting, high pressure connections be- 
ing centrally located above the float 
chamber. The new armature assembly 
is sealed, protected and lubricated by 
a mercury fill; being. repositioned by 
smaller variations in differential pres, 
sure. In addition to its suitability for 
high viscosity measurement the new 
meter body can successfully measure 
hydrofluoric acid, mixtures of hydfo- 
fluoric acid and hydrocarbons, and vol- 
atile fluids with other characteristics.” 


General Floorcraft Catalogs 
Floor Maintenance Machines 


Beautiful Floors—The Easy Way, a 
new catalog put out by General Floor- 
craft, Inc., manufacturer of industrial 
and household floor maintenance 
chines, emphasizes the importance of 
fine, well-kept floors and of prectsion- 
built appliances for properly maintain- 
ing them. The booklet explains that 
General Floorcraft machines are tooled 
to tolerances of one ten-thousandths of 
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an inch. The booklet claims a high en- 
gineering excellence for General ma- 
chines. 

General Floorcraft's line of machines 
are illustrated and described in detail 
with specifications of all standard ma- 
chines for industrial and other uses, 
also attachments and accessories. Re- 
quests for copies of the catalog should 
be sent to General Floorcraft, Inc., 333 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 
13. NN. Y. 


United Electric Controls 
Issues New Catalog 


A new catalog giving complete in- 
formation and engineering details on 
all thermostats and pressure switches 
manufactured by. United Electric Con- 
trols Co., 69-71 A Street, Boston 27, 
Mass., has just been published by the 
company. Each type of thermostat and 
pressure switch is illustrated by photo- 
graphs and line drawings. Accompany- 
ing tables detail adjustment, differen- 
tial, switch action, etc., of each model. 


The catalog is available upon request. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Maps Expansion Plan 


- Sales of Victor Chemical Works, 
major producer of elemental phospho- 
rus and phosphate chemicals, reached 
an all-time high of $16,547,880 in 
1945, August Kochs, president, report- 
ed recently in his annual message to 
stockholders. Sales were 11 per cent 
greater than the $14,934,280 volume 
in 1944. 

Mr. Kochs’ message revealed that 
the company is expanding its chemical 
and engineering research and develop- 
ment work and that manufacturing 
projects for the immediate future will 
involve an expenditure for new and 
improved facilities of approximately 
$5,000,000. Commenting that Victor 
Chemical’s progress and further devel- 
opment depends to a large degree on 
the results of its research, Mr. Kochs 
said expenditures for such work in 
1945 were increased 75 per cent over 
the previous year. Because of the short- 
age of material and labor during the 
war years, he said, no major changes 
in equipment and processes could be 
made. 

A program of modernization and 
improvement of existing plants, which 
are located in Chicago Heights, IIL, 
Mount Pleasant and Nashville, Tenn., 


will require the expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000 out of current funds. 
The program is to be carried forward 
as expeditiously as possible, he said. 
To meet anticipated demands, a tract 
of land of 110 acres on the Anclote 
River, near Tarpon Springs, Fla., lo- 
cated conveniently to important raw 
materials, especially Florida phosphate 
rock, with access to the sea, and with 
a good supply of electric power avail- 
able, was purchased. A new electric- 
furnace elemental phosphorus plant 
and a plant extension at another loca- 
tion will require an investment of. ap- 
proximately $4,000,000, he said. 


New Engineering Concern 
Organized in New York 


The formation of David Gordon & 
Co., Inc., chemical and mechanical en- 
gineers, with headquarters at 29 Broad- 
way, New York City, has been effect- 


ed. Samuel G. Adams is chairman of 


the firm's board: Albert de. Chiara, 
president; David Gordon, executive 
vice-president; and Warren L. Walsh, 
treasurer and secretary. The activities 
of the company are under the direct 


supervision of Mr. Gordon. 


The new firm offers complete engi- 
neering services to domestic and for- 
eign industry on entire projects or se- 
lected portions of such projects involv- 
ing process development, plant design, 
procurement of equipment and mate- 
rials, construction and operation. It 
will advise investors on the effect of 
present and probable future develop- 
ments in technology upon their inter- 
ests, appraise existing plants and equip- 
ment, prepare market surveys on chem- 
ical or mechanical products, and offer 
other services. 


Nuodex Announces Line 
Of Fungicide Concentrates 


A line. of fungicide concentrates to 
meet mildew and rotproofing needs has 
been announced by the’ Nuodex Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., of Elizabeth, N. J. These 
new fungicides are a direct result of 
extensive research activity ‘to supple- 
ment the metallic naphthenates of 
which Nuodex ts the leading producer. 
Marketed under the trade name Nuo- 
cides, the fungicides are solutions or 
liquid emulsion bases designed for con- 
trolling mildew or rot in processes in 
the textile and other industries and in 
the finished products they produce. 

The Nuocides can be processed, 
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§ without heating, into ready-to-use pre- 


servatives, or added in chemical proc- 


Fcsses. A high degree of resistance to 


mildew’and rotting can be imparted to 
textiles and other products with Nuo- 


cides. The complete Nuocide line in- 
% cludes both solvent and water soluble 
4 types. It includes materials which are 
‘microbiostatic’”” in that they arrest or 


inhibit microbial growth; and others 
which are “‘microbiocidal,” in that they 


destroy the micro-organisms. 


| Rumford Works Expands 
i Chemical Division Staff 


]. Whitney MacDonald, attorney and 
: personnel director of Rumford (R. I.) 
= Chemical Works, has been appointed 


an assistant to the president of the 


@firm, succeeding Daniel B. Curll, Jr., 


resigned. Mr. MacDonald, a graduate 
Bof Dalhousie University, Halifax, and 


SHarvard Law School, will serve as ad- 
ministrative co-ordinator in the chem- 
Fical division and continue as company 


#attorney. 


Other changes in the firm's adminis- 


trative staff include the promotion of 


Arthur H. Razee, a member of the 


@technical service department, to man- 
Hager of chemical service and_ sales. 


Modern 


Package and hotary 


Irving G. Loxley, a member of the 
chemical sales department, has been 
promoted to assistant manager of chem- 


ical sales. Frank Cutter, a member of the 


technical service department, has been 
appointed sales statistician. Joseph C. 
Harvey, Jr., recently discharged from 
the Army, has been appointed to the 
sales department. 


R.C.A. Victor. Introduces 
Metal Particle Arrestor 


An electronic Sherlock Holmes made 


- of metal and plastics, which will “spot 


and arrest” metal particles of any kind 
which may be “hiding out’ in non- 
metallic industrial materials, was in- 
troduced recently at the 20th Chemical 
Exposition at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. Designed and built by 
the R.C.A. Victor Division of the Ra- 
dio Corp. of America, this latest in- 
dustrial “wonder tool” is expected to 
be invaluable for the protection of 
quality and prevention of machinery 
damage and lost production time in 
foods, plastics, rubber, textiles, lumber, 
paper, explosives, and many other in- 
dustries. 

The reaction set up in the device 
when metal is present in materials be- 


ing inspected can be used to light a 
warning lamp, ring a bell, stop a con- 
tinuous process, mark the contaminated 
object, or deflect it into a special chan- 
nel or receptacle for rejects. Objects or 
materials can be passed through the 
inspection aperture on an endless con- 
veyor belt or by means of a chute. The 
device will’ accommodate conveyor 
speeds up to 600 feet per minute with- 
out impairment of inspection efficiency. 
The completely self-contained unit is 
43 inches long by 15 inches wide, with 
an over-all height of 20 inches plus the 
height of the aperture, which may vary 
from four to 12 inches to meet product 
requirements. 
Blaw-Knox Supertherm 
Described In Booklet 


Details of, the Blaw-Knox Super- 
therm System of process heating, which 
uses superheated water, are described 
in a booklet just issued by the Blaw- 
Knox Co. 

With the Blaw-Knox Supertherm 
System, coils of various materials are 
used, and all pipe connections are made 
without going through the walls or the 
bottom of the vats and kiers. Dye- 
houses using the Supertherm System 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET 


THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 


Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 


J. A. Okey Graham, N. C. 
Wm. E. Wyche Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Sob Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—-TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
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find that treated goods are never soiled, 
fog formation is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and starting up becomes almost 
instantaneous. 

The Blaw-Knox booklet, which dis- 
cusses the benefits of superheated wa- 
ter systems in detail, also advises that 
company engineers are available, with- 
out cost or obligation, for the study of 
specific heating problems arising in 
various types of industries. The book- 
let may be obtained by writing to the 
Poper Piping Division, Blaw-Knox 
Co., 1525 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. 
Hewitt-Robins Catalog 

Illustrates Belting Line 


Designed to aid all industrial plants 
and maintenance men in the selection 
of the right equipment for the job, a 
new belting catalog has just been pub- 
lished by Hewitt Rubber Division of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. Information in the 
two-color loose leaf publication in- 
cludes specifications on the company’s 
wide line of conveyor, transmission and 
elevator belting sold under the brand 
names of Monarch, Ajax and Conservo. 
Maintenance suggestions advise users 


how to prolong the life of belts and 
avoid costly production delays. 

Many uses of Hewitt’s belts are illus- 
trated by plant photographs; belt con- 
structions are shown by sectional draw- 
ings. The entire catalog is written in 
simple non-technical terms. Belt users 
may secure a copy of the catalog by 
writing Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Literature On Koroseal 
Is Issued By Goodrich 
Titled Koroseal, The Modern Flexi- 
ble Material for Industry, an attractive 
18-page booklet has just been publish- 
ed by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Koroseal is the plastic developed 
by the company’s researchers which 
made the entire polyvinyl chloride 
group of chemicals commercially avail- 
able. Following a short history of the 
development, the booklet outlines the 
material's resistance to destructive ele- 
ments, including corrosives, oils and 
solvents, flame, water, moisture, heat 
and ageing, sunlight and oxidation. 
Mechanical properties, including adhe- 
sion to other materials, flexing, ma- 
chining qualities, abrasion resistance, 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


coefficient of friction, hardness, impact | 
strength, tensile strength, elongation, | 


compressibility, compression set and 


dielectric strength are comprehensively 9° 


discussed. 

Physical aspects of Koroseal, includ 
ing weight, volume, stability, contami 
nation and toxicity, odor and taste anc 


color also are described. Various forms © 


in which the material is available, in 


cluding sheets, molded articles, tape, 


gels, solutions, extruded forms and 


coated goods are given. Numerous in- 7 
dustrial applications of Koroseal in all 7 
its forms aré pictured and described, 
with a chapter devoted to consumer | 


uses of the material. 


Lubrication In Textile 


Industry Is Discussed 


Factors which relate to lubrication 3 
in the textile industry are considered § 


in the March issue of ‘Lwbrication, a 


technical publication devoted to the 7 
selection and use of lubricants and 7% 


published by The Texas Co., 135 East | 


42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Completing the issue, a lubrication " 


chart is offered by the company,’ to 


determine the proper oils and greases | 


to use on all types of textile machinery 
Copies are available upon request. 


Dugas Fire Extinguishers 


Are Subjected To Tests © 


Although Dugas dry chemical extin- | 
guishers are not listed by the approval! | 
agencies as suitable for use on ordinary | 
combusticles, it is recognized that they | 


will quickly reduce the flames from 
burning wood, paper, rags and simila 


materials, and that the dry chemical! 
which settles on the unburned portion 
keeps the fire at a smoldering stage = 
and prevents it from again bursting | 
into flames. The peculiar effectiveness | 


of Ansul dry chemical in quickly sub 
duing flames in reducing Class A com 


bustibles to a smoldering stage has now @ 


been given limited recognition by th 
Factory Mutual Laboratories after ex 
tensive tests. 

In the fire tests made by the Factor; 
Mutual Laboratories, it was found tha 
the dry chemical could be widely spreac 
over an endangered area when expellec 
from the gas-pressure type extinguish- 
ers, the surface fires were quickly ex 


tinguished, and the dry chemical on | 


unburned surfaces produced a marked 
fise-retardant effect which limited th: 


spread of the flame. In cases where the 
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ct } cotton lint had depth, slow smoldering 
n, } continued under the surface although a 
id § small amount of water from fire pails 
ly 3:or from the commonly used garden 
spray nozzles easily completed extin- 
d- | guishment. | 

i- 7 As a result of the favorable per- 
id | formance of Dugas dry chemical extin- 
ns | guishers in these tests, field tests have 
n- § been arranged in which the units have 
ve, | been placed in a number of cotton 
id | mills. The experience has been favor- 
_ » able in that no failures to control the 
ill = fires have been found to date. 


«| New Line Is Offered 


The United States Gauge Division 
} of American Machine and Metals, Inc., 
» announces the introduction of a com- 


| in a modernized, eye-appealing design. 


By United States Gauge - 


plete new line of streamlined gauges . 


the neutral gray case are heightened by 
a striking ivory-toned dial with con- 
trasting. red and black graduations. 
U. S. G. claims longer life under ad- 
verse conditions for its smart new 
group of gauges. Further information 


_ may be secured from the company at 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


C.E.D. Handbook 
On International Trade 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has announced publication 


of a new handbook dealing with inter- 


national trade in the post-war period. 
Wayne C. Taylor, former president of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, and present chairman of C.E.D.'s 
international trade committee, said the 
handbook is designed to assist manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, jobbers and _ re- 
tailers whose plans for post-war expan- 


enter the international market for the 
first time, should give consideration, 
Mr. Taylor said. : 

The report discusses in detail ten 
major steps in planning international 
trade activity, including both the im- 
port and export phases. It includes an 
index of foreign trade terms, abbrevia- 
tions and definitions. Copies of the 
International Trade Handbook are 
available from the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; and 
directly through the co-operating or- 
ganizations to their members. | 


V.1.T. Films To Train 
_ Ex-Servicemen for Jobs 
V. I. T. Films (Visual Industrial 
Training) has been established with 
ofhces at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, to specialize in the produc- 


7. Engineers of the company, working sion of their enterprises include export tion of training sound slides and mo- 
/ with the topmost designers, have suc- and import trade operations. Prepared _ tion pictures for the textile industry. 

| | ceeded in developing gauges described = by C.E.D.’s international foreign trade § The firm believes that, since service- 

ast | aS superior in construction, appearance committee, the handbook represents the men were trained in their Army jobs 

Y. = and readability. The working parts of combined experience of experts in in- by visual methods, the need of com- 

on i these new instruments are said to be ternational trade. The handbook sets municating facts and knowledge about 
to | the culmination of years of experience forth practical steps to: which a busi- __ textile mill operations to ex-servicemen 

ses | in instrument engineering and new- nessman, whether already engaged in through the medium of films, has be- 

ry » materials research. The streamlines of — international trade or just planning to come imperative. V. I. T. Films has 
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commissioned Werner Textile Consult- 
ants, Inc., of New York City to be 
their technical advisors in the produc- 
tion of a series of sound slides the first 
of which will deal with raw material 
waste and its prevention in_ textile 
mulls. 


Sylvania Corp. To Sell 
Ceglin Finishes Direct 

Sylvania Industrial Corp. has organ- 
ized a sales and technical division to 
handle its Ceglin textile finishes, and 
in line with its customary sales policy 
on other products, will sell directly to 
the trade in the future. Until recently 
Aridye Corp. and Aqua-Sec Corp. have 
been acting as sales agents for these 
finishes. 

In announcing this change in its dis- 
tribution set-up the company pointed 
out that with the increased quantities 
of Ceglin available with the end of 
the war, a growing number of textile 
firms are using it on many types of 
cloth. Methods of applying Ceglin fin- 
ishes are covered in a technical booklet 
recently issued by the company. Sylva- 
nia will maintain a technical staff to 
assist manufacturers on application pro- 
cedure, and under the new marketing 
arrangement salesmen and _ technica! 
men will operate as a unit, with offices 
at 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

With a new process developed by 
Sylvania, knitted or woven rayon fab- 
rics can be stabilized without pre- 
shrinking, according to the terms of a 
patent issued to the company. In the 
process the fabric is padded with an 
alkali soluble, water insoluble cellulose 
ether, such as Sylvania’s Ceglin. Usu- 
ally, when strongly alkaline solutions 


are applied to viscose rayon, adverse 


swelling of the fabric occurs, but this | 


process avoids that difhculty by carry- 
ing out the treatment at a temperature 
high enough so that the alkali in the 
solution does not have that effect. 

After this treatment, the cellulose 
ether is coagulated on the cloth while 
the fabric is maintained at the desired 
dimensions. It forms a tough film 
around each fiber and tends to fix the 
position of the yarns and fibers in the 
fabric, and in that way stabilize it to 
size. While the alkali soluble cellulose 
ethers have been known since their in- 
vention by Dr. Leon Lilienfeld around 
1920, Sylvania’s new process is claimed 
to be the first successful application of 
them to viscose rayon materials. 


Frank W. Kunze Co. 
To Distribute Raw Silk 


Frank W. Kunze Co., Inc., with 
headquarters at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, has been organized to 
deal in raw and thrown silk. It is re- 
ported that the company already is en- 
gaged in importing raw silk from 
China and Italy. Officers of the com- 
pany are Frank W. Kunze, president: 
A. Harry Feldman, treasurer; and 
Merwin R. Haskel, treasurer. The last 
two men are officials of United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


Glass Fibers, Inc., Formed 


To Process Staple Items. 


Formation of Glass Fibers, Inc., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has been announced by 
Randolph H. Barnard, former director 
and executive vice-president of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., who will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the new 
company, which will market and man- 
ufacture by a new process a line of 
staple glass fiber products, as well as 
glass wool. The company has purchased 


Shown above are two trucks reeently put in operation by Simmons Plating Works of Atlanta, Ga., 


to service the Southern textile industry. 


The firm features Super-Chrome plating, an extra-hard 
chromium plating fer flyers, twister rollers, spinning and twister rings, etc., 


which is said to 


prevent rust and corrosion, reduce friction and result in longer wear. Simmons also offers cadmium 
and zine plating and is equipped te repair and balance flyers in addition to plating them. 
Requests for service by one of the two trucks. or other inquiries, should be addressed to the firm 


at 219 Pryor Street, 5.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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a large tract of land and a building in 
Maumee, Ohio, a suburb of Toledo. 
Construction of a factory and labora- 
tory unit is under way. 


No One System Best — 
For Pigment Coloring 


In the past most textile plants have 
been content to use one particular sys- 
tem for applying pigment colors, states 
Aridye Corp. in noting that no one 
system is best for all purposes, with 
the result that printers and dyers are 
finding it necessary to familiarize them- 
selves with four methods. Aridye pig- 
ment colors may be applied to a wide 
range of fabrics by any one of the four 
systems, states the company. 

Best known of the systems is the 
water-in-oil emulsion method, with the 
three-phase operation gradually being 
accepted as an improvement over the 
original two-phase method. The sec- 
ond system is the oil-in-water emulsion, 
as yet not widely adopted, although 1t 
is considered to have certain theoreti- 
cal advantages over the first method in 
dyeing some types of fabrics such as 
acetate rayons. Solvent dispersion 1s 
the third system, which, through va- 
rious modifications, is employed in lac- 
quer printing as well as dyeing, flame- 
proofing and mildewproofing heavy 
cotton fabrics in one continuous oper- 
ation. The fourth system, aqueous dis- 
persion, is the oldest of them all. Since 
the 18th Century it has been a common 
method of printing with pigment colors 
by effecting an aqueous dispersion or 
paste using albumen as a_ bonding 
agent. During the last several years 
other types of bonding agents, such as 
modified starch and alkali-soluble cel- 
lulosé ethers, have been introduced. 
Recent Aridye research has evolved a 
process of this type for pigment dyeing 
of fiberglas fabrics. 


Wide Use of New Resin 
Finish Is Predicted 


Greatly expanded use of sheer fab- 
rics such as organdy, voile, net, lace. 
dotted Swiss, Marquisette, etc., is pre 
dicted by Richard E. Sumner,-manager 
of the textile resin department of the 
American Cyanamid Co., asa result of 
a recently developed resin finish. 

Consumer demand for sheer fabrics 
for apparel and home furnishings has 
been limited up to now because of the 
tendency of sheers to wilt, to lose thei! 
shape, to lose most of their crispness 
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when wet and after washing. Treat- 
ment with Sheerset resin, a melamine 
compound developed by American 
Cyanamid Co., is said to eliminate these 
disadvantages and makes sheers more 
attractive to the consumer. The finish 
is designed for application by. mills. 
Laboratory and mill tests have shown 
that when used on a well constructed 
material, Sheerset will control shrink- 
age and stretching and impart a lasting 


) crispness of hand. 


This resin was used on a large scale 
during the war to treat nylon and cot- 
ton insect netting. Due to the extreme 
humidity and heavy rainfall in the Pa- 
cific theatre, ordinary insect netting 
sagged, lost shape, and became com- 
pletely useless. Treatment of the net- 
ting with Sheerset resin stabilized the 
weave and gave it permanent crispness. 
Many millions of yards were so treated 
for the armed forces. 

Sheerset resin:is the latest of a series 
of textile finishes developed by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s textile resin depart- 
ment, the best known of which is Lan- 
aset resin for wool shrinkage control. 


Executone Unit Designed 
For Industrial Paging 


Executone’s new Model C-18 is a 
combined call-back and sound repro- 
ducer unit designed especially for use 
with high noise level coverage plant 
communication systems . It can be used 
with combination intercom and ampli- 
fied voice-paging systems having any 
number of fully intercommunicating 


master stations, trumpet speakers, and 
other standard reproducers. This call- 
back unit is designed to double the 


’ efficiency of the intercompaging system 


by reproducing the paging call clearly, 


and distinctly and by permitting the 
person called to reply and converse di- 
rectly with the executive originating 
the call. 


EXECUTIVE ORIGINATES PAGING CALL 


CALLING 
MR. JONES! 


EXECUTIVE 
STATIONS 


PAGING 
REPRODUCERS 


UN 


| Ma 


SHOPMAN REPLIES AND CONVERSES 


In actual operation, any executive, 
receptionist, or telephone operator hav- 
ing an intercom master station on his 
desk can originate a paging call in ad- 
dition to having regular two-way inter- 
communication with all other master 
stations. To page, he depresses the 
paging button on his master station 
and calls by name the person he wishes 
to locate and speak to. The amplified 


paging call is reproduced by trumpet 
speakers and C-18 units which give 
complete voice coverage of the entire 
office, plant, or factory area. 

On hearing his name called, the per- 
son paged locates a call-back repro- 
ducer station, depresses the key and . 
automatically is connected directly to 
the executive who originated the pag- 
ing call. All other amplified reproduc- 
ers and call-back units are automatical- 
ly silenced while the two-way conver- 
sation is in progress. While a paging 
and reply call is in operation, a busy 
signal light illuminates automatically 
on any other master station attempting 
to use the paging system. 

Housed in a walnut cabinet, this 
unit is 714 inches high, 61/4 inches 
wide and 51/, inches deep. It is manu- 
factured by Executone, Inc., 415 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Bristol Issues Bulletin 
On pH Control Instruments 


Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., 
has announced a new bulletin, No. 
pH1302, describing its line of pH con- 
trol instruments. Bristol continuous 
pH controllers and recorders are de- 
scribed in detail including electrode 
assemblies and accessories. ‘The bulle- 
tin includes engineering and technical 
information relative to pH theory and 
measurement. A variety of actual in- 
stallations are described; with chart 
records, photographs and flow dia- 
grams included. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained from the company. 


Lands QUALITY 


in Textile Leathers and Loom Strapping 
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the intangible qualities 


We consider the superior quality of Champion 
Products to be made of many things. The tangi- 
ble qualities like the finest raw materials and ex- 


pert workmanship come first. Also included are 


ciency, of service, of research and development 
—products of imagination. Together they form 
what CHAMPION stands for in textile leathers. 


-those elements of efh- 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


tel 
| | 
(JONES! ({ JONES! 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218. 


@ If you wont o new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn 
Twine or Weaving Mill. Age 38; sober and de- 
pendable. Address ‘‘Dependable,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would like to have job 
with some reliable mill in Alabama or Georgia. 
Now employed but would like to make a change 
for good reason. 22 years’ experience in weaving 
department: also experienced on dobby and all 
kinds of plain weaving; capable of handling weave 
room of large capacity. Can give best of recom- 
mendations. Sober and reliable. Age 41; married. 
Would consider other locations than Alabama and 
Georgia. Write “‘Reliable,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


YOUNG MAN, now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing, would consider making change. Thoroughly 
experienced on box and broad looms, using rayon, 
wool or cotton. Address “‘Weaver,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


For Sale 


Type 3 Barber-Colmah hobbing machine. 
No. 12 Barber-Colman hobbing machine. 


No. 2 Brown & Sharpe universal milling 
machine. 


New Cincinnati geared head lathes 
Other machine shop equipment 
Dies and stamping work. 

J. MAINES 


Box 856 
Gastonia, N. C. 


WANTED 


Cotton Mill 
Manager - Superintendent 


College graduate with experience -.in cotton 
carding and spinning; knowledge of processing 
rayon blends preferred but not essential. Mill 
has approximately 12,000 spindles and is located 
in the South. The following qualifications are 
necessary: absolute reliability, friendly person- 
ality, ability to handle people, : aggressiveness. 
Position offers good salary and fine prospects 
for the future with a large well-known organi- 
zation. Please write fully, giving experience, 
background and references. 


Write “‘Manager-Superintendent,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


INTERESTED in single or double deck- 
skein to spool winders, Sipp-Eastwood type. 
Advise quality, price and full description. 


Write ‘“‘Deck-Skein,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin, 
PF. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


| General Manager by medium Southern grey 


goods mill tn Carolinas. Must have had experi- 
ence as a buyer and classifier of cottons. Reply 
in confidence, stating past experience and salary 
expected. If acceptable, references will be re- 
quired. 
Reply to ‘‘General Manager,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 

Position as Overseer or Shift Foreman in 
Spinning. 45 years of age; married; tem- 
perate; good manager of help. Now employ- 
ed. Experienced on cotton and rayon. Good 
references. 

Address ‘“‘Spinner,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON . 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. O. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 
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WANTED—Job as general overseer of weaving— 
several years’ experience as overseer on cotton 
and rayon, plain and fancy. 40 years of age, 
good health, sober, employed at present and can 
furnish good reference. Write “‘B. W.,."’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P .O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer or Assistant Overseer 
of Carding. Would prefer South America or some 
foreign country. Would accept job anywhere. At 
present employed. Can furnish references. Age 37, 
sober and hard worker. Write ‘‘M. E. B.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. O. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer of Weaving; now 
employed but desire to make a change. Thor- 
oughly experienced on C. & K. and Draper looms 
of all types. Running all types of yarns and 
weaves. Address “‘L. D.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as overhauler, machinery erector, 
card-clother or trouble-man. Would consider firm 
establishment job. Long experience; can give good 
reference; will come on short notice. Write 
‘*Trouble Man,"’ care of Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner. Would consider assistant superintendent. 
Long experience in both; strictly sober; good 
habits; married. Can come on short notice; will 
go anywhere. Write ‘‘Spinner-Carder,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Spinning and finishing overseer wants 
job with mill in Carolinas. 21 years’ experience 
in spinning cotton and rayon blends, also spool- 
ing, twisting and winding warping. Now em- 
ployed but want to make a change. Reply to 
“N-N.’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. O. 
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Position Wanted 


YOUNG MAN (37), who was reared with and 
knows and understands Textile Workers, wants 
position as Employment or Personnel Manager 
with Textile Company in North or South Caro- 
lina or Georgia. Has thorough business train- 
ing, plus more than five years’ experience in 
U. 8S. Army as Personnel Officer, Military and 
Civilian (in U. 8. and Europe). Best of refer- 
ences. Interested employers please contact CWO 
J. L. Fowler, Chief Mil. Pers. Br., Fort Story, 
Va., stating when and where interview may be 
arranged. 


e 


N 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Carding, large coarse 
cotton mill. 
Write “D-M,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer for Winding and Twisting Depart- 
ments. Must be experienced on Abbott and 
Roto-coner. House with water works and 
lights furnished. Good opportunity for right 
man. 


**‘Winding,’’ care Textile 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. 


WANTED 
Second Hand in Spinning. Large S. C. mill. 
Give full information as to age. experierice 
and education. 
Write “R-P,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are always the same. 
They can be uniformly duplicated year in 
and year out. It is NOT a seasonal crop. 


Get them from 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED 
Position as Overseer of Weaving. Long ex- 
perience on cotton. Good references. 
Address “‘L. L. H.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, 


WANTED 


Would like to have job as Second Hand of 
Spinning Room. Have had about 15 years’ ex- 
perience on regular and long draft spinning. 
Will consider any offers anywhere in Southern 
States. 


Write to “Pat,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Index 


Acme Steel Co. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


American Paper Tube Co. 

American Viscose Co. 

Armour & Co. (Industrial Soap Div.) 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Ashley Lead Burning Co., Inc., Joe W. 


Ashworth Bros. 

Baily & Co., Joshua L. 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barnes Textile Associates 
Becco Sales Co. . 
Best & Co., Edward H. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp. 
Brown Co., The David 
Bruce Co., E. L. (Terminix Div.) 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Burlington Engineering Co. 

Co.) 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Carolinas Refractories Co. 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Ine. 
Clinton Industries, Inc. 
Cloverleaf Mfg. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. . 
Curran & Barry 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. 
Draper Corporation 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Poster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 
Gossett Machine Works 3: 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Greenville Belting Co. 


of A. B. Carter, 


to Advertisers 


Page 


18 and 19 


_68 and 80 


(Graham Chemical 


22 and 23 


Inc.) 71 


Attention 


in brassiere industry. 
profitable proposition. 


Have plants, showrooms, 
personnel available. 


All replies confidential. 


Cotton and Rayon Mills 


Brassiere manufacturer, 25 years’ successful 
experience, desires to expand in 
through rew department with patented 
brassiere, proven to be revolutionary item 
Can offer attractive 


and experienced 


Address ‘‘F-S,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. 


business 


Cc. 


WANTED 
Practical 
knowledge of. spinning, 5-B’s. 
drawing, 
throwing mill. 


rayon throwster with thorough 
winding, re- 
soaking and conditioning. 
Splendid opportunity. 


Write oT. H,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. 


New 


Cc. 


Page 
H & B American Machine Co. 8 and 9 
Henley Paper Co. 69 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., John 57 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 15 
Houghton Wool Co. 53 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 20 
Howard-Hickory Co. 89 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co. 89 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 90 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 70 
Johnson Chemical Co. . 87 

Keever Starch Co. 58 
Keystone Belting Co. 87 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 79 
Lawrence Leather Co.,,A. C 33 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. ; 62 
Marquette Metal Products Co. 43 
McCaskie Co., Wm. ... 74 
Merrow Machine Co., The 85 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. 67 
Mountain City Foundry & Machine Co. 21 
National Ring Traveler Co. 76 
Neisler Mills 82 
Noble, Roy 83 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 12 
Pabst Sales Co. 65 
Page Belting Co. 87 
Parks-Cramer Co. 53 
Peach & Co., D. W. ‘ 83 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Piedmont. Processing Co. 80 


Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


Back Cover 


Ray Chemical Co. 89 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (Manhattan Rubber 
Div.) 68 
Ray bestos-Manhattan. Inc. (North . Charleston 
Plant) 53 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. . 63 
Reiner, Inc., Robert . 55 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. . 79 
Rohm & Haas Co. 40 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 70 
| 
Saco-Lowell Shops 24 
Scott Testers, Inc. 77 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 25 
Simmons Plating Works 85 
Sinclair Refining Co. 26 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 87 
Smith, Drum & Co. . 2 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 29 
Southern. Radio Corp. 3 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 81 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 62 
Standard Brands, Inc. 47 
Stein, Hall & Co 46 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co 87 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 82 
Terrell Co., The 74 
Tide Water Associated Oi] Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 75 
Universal Winding Co. 51 
Victor Ring. Traveler Co. 35 
Virginia Smelting Co. 73 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 66 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 72 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co 87 
Wellington Sears Co sink, 
Wheeler Reflector Co. 4 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 8 
Yancey Co., The 3 


POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


Assistant superintendent cotton mill, 
school graduate preferred. 

Overseers cotton weaving (two). 

Boss carder, 
for cotton mills. 

Superintendent cotton yarn mill. 

Woolen mill carder. 


textile 


also carder and spinner combined 


Time study engineers. 


Fixer C. & K. automatic blanket looms. 


Print 


works (roller and block printing), man- 


agers, one for So. America and one for Unit- 


ed States. 


Cotton yarn superintendent (So. America) 


000 year. 


, $10,- 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions and With Employers Seeking Men 
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wore Both are YOURS 
with BRETON OILS for WOOL 


=> STRONGER YARNS 


Superior lubrication. 
Less fibre breakage. 


=> SMOOTHER YARNS 


Retain moisture control 
longer. 

Aids artificial control. 
Improve spinning. 


=> BETTER LUBRICATION 


More even distribution. 
Thorough penetration. 


=> FREE SCOURING 


Decreased oxidation. 
Less alkali increases 
tensile strength. 


BRETON 


OILS WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R.C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON 
Charlotte, N.C. LaGrange, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES 8. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
West Yarmouth, Mass West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 
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Army Launches New Procurement Plan 


Climaxing many months of planning and research, the 
Army Quartermaster Corps has launched a textile procure- 
ment program designed to insure proper clothing of this 
country’s armed forces. Roughly 100,000,000 yards of tex- 
tiles are involved. Using as a basis, a contemplated Army 
of 1,500,000 men, to be scaled down to approximately 1,- 
070,000 by July 1, 1947, the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, bearing in mind current market conditions, 1s 


seeking to negotiate contracts at this time with deliveries 
scheduled to begin during the last quarter of 1946 and run- 


ning through all of 1947. 

Fully cognizant of swiftly changing conditions as related 
to manufacturers’ costs, the Quartermaster Corps in deviat- 
ing from its recent policy by requesting long-term contract’ 
has inaugurated a new procedure by incorporating a revi- 
sion of price clause in its supplementary contract provisions. 
Under this clause contractors will be afforded protection 
against possible increase in manufacturing and raw material 
costs during the life of the contract. | 

The wool procurement has already gotten under way with 
invitations to bid forwarded to the trade by the Quarter- 
master Purchasing Ofhce in New York City on 1,500,000 
yards of cloth, wool, napped, 21.5 ounces, O.D, 36, 56 
inches; also o.. 9,000,000 yards of cloth, wool, flannel, 
10.5 ounces, O.D. 33, 56 inches and 10,700,000 yards of 
cloth, wool, serge, 18 ounces, O.D. 33, 56 inches. The 
stipulation is made that suppliers must furnish all domestic 
wool, stock dyed. Color of the woolen fabrics is specified — 
to conform to regulations calling for all officers and en- 
listed men to be dressed alike by June 30, 1948. 

Yardage sought in cotton textiles will be somewhat larger 
than in woolens, but it is pointed out that the aggregate 
amount is but a small percentage of this country’s current 
huge production. Contracts will be placed for 13,000,000 
square yards of oxford, nine ounces; 14,000,000 square 
yards of poplin, four ounces and/or 3.2 ounces broadcloth; 
15,000,000 square yards of uniform twill, 8.2. ounces; 6,- 
500,000 square yards of albert twill;.9,000,000 square yards 
of drill, 7.5 ounces; 7,500,000 square yards of print cloth, 
3.3 ounces, and 2,500,000 yards of silesia, five ounces. 

Understanding the condition of the textile market today, 
the Quartermaster Corps has offered the assurance to the 
textile industry that it will co-operate in every way possi- 
ble to lessen the impact of its procurement program on pro- 
duction facilities. It is stressed, however, that since the con- 
templated peacetime force will be seven to ten times that of 
pre-World War II strength, it will be necessary that the 
number of pre-war suppliers be augmented commensurately. 


Over 17 per cent of the cotton textile mill properties of 
the United States has changed hands during the past three 
vears, according to a survey published by the New York 
Journal of Commerce in its annual Southern Mill Number. 


. The prospect of continued high demand for textiles during 


the next three to five years and the desire of some converters 
and manufacturers of clothing to secure sources of fabrics 
are given as the reasons for the changes in ownership. The 
shift in management affects 3,595,676 spindles and took 
place in both Southern and New England states. This figure 
does not take into account many private transactions of 
small mill properties concerning which no details are avail- 
able, the Journal of Commerce.states. 
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First Quarter Rayon Output Sets .Record 


Domestic rayon production for the first three months of 
1946 reached the unprecedented level of 212,800,000 
pounds, thereby exceeding last year’s fourth quarter output 
by four per cent and first quarter 1945 output by ten per 
cent. Each division of the rayon yarn and staple fiber pro- 
ducing industry attained new record levels. First quarter 
rayon filament yarn production aggregated 169,100,000 
pounds and rayon staple fiber output totaled 43,700,000 


pounds, 


Production of viscose-cuprammonium yarn in the Jan- 
uary-March period at 122,500,000 pounds was six per cent 
above fourth quarter 1945 output. Of this first quarter 
production, 46 per cent represented viscose tire-type yarns, 
the remaining 54 per cent being the non-tire types. First 
quarter acetate yarn production exceeded by four per cent 


the former peak level established in the fourth quarter of 


1945, 

Shipments: of rayon yarn to domestic trades during the 
first quarter of 1946 amounted to 164,300,000 pounds, a 
new record total. This poundage exceeded that of the fourth 
quarter last year by five per cent and first quarter 1945 ship- 
ments by 12 per cent. As compared with the fourth quarter 
of 1945, first quarter shipments of rayon yarn to domestic 
trades showed the following changes: full-fashioned hosiery, 


minus 20 per cent; seamless hosiery, plus 13 per cent; warp. 
knitting, plus eight per cent; broad woven, plus 414 per 


cent; narrow woven, plus nine per cent; miscellaneous uses, 
plus three per cent; and tire manufacturers, plus six per 
cent. There was no change in shipments to the circular 
knitting trade. 

While yarn shipments to full-fashioned hosiery knitters 
decreased during the first quarter, this decline was almost 
entirely offset by increased yarn deliveries to seamless hosiery 
knitters. Total yarn shipments to the hosiery industry dur- 
ing the first quarter aggregated six million pounds. Pro- 
jecting this first quarter rate to an annual basis, yarn ship- 
ments to the hosiery industry during 1946 would approxi- 
mate 24,000,000 pounds, or 46 per cent more than was 
shipped to this industry in 1940, but 51 per cent less than 
the maximum delivered in 1942 under the silk and nylon 
replacement provisions of Order M-37-d. 

Rayon yarn exports of 3,300,000 pounds in the first quar- 
ter showed an increase of 27 per cent over the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945, but a decline of 42 per cent from the wartime 
rate of the first quarter of 1945. | 

Total domestic shipments of rayon in April at 72,300,000 
pounds were four per cent below March but 16 per cent 
above April, 1945, states Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. April deliveries of rayon 
yarn were one per cent below the March level, while staple 
fiber shipments decreased 12 per cent. Domestic deliveries 
of rayon for the first four months of 1946 have amounted 
to 280,600,000 pounds, an increase of 12 per cent over 
deliveries in the same period last year. At the end of April 
producer-held stocks of rayon amounted to 11,400,000 
pounds, an increase of three per cent over the March level. 


The Government of India has announced that the quota 
of Benares hemp (1,500 tons) established for export to 
the United States in the period January-June, 1946, has 
been exhausted, according to the Office of International 
Trade, Department. of Commerce. 
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EXSIZE 


5 gales BOUND to be way out in front if 
you finish your fabrics with EXSIZE... 
the desizer which is a concentrate of natu- 
ral enzymes, with no trace of harsh alkalis, 
acids, or destructive chemicals. 

EXSIZE works quickly, gently, gives a 
soft elastic feel, uniform absorbency ... a 
good “hand.” And what's more a few cents’ 
worth will desize hundreds of yards of cot- 
ton or cotton-mixed goods. 

Why not have our Pabst Technical Man 
show you the advantages of this famous 


desizer right in your own mill... or use 


our laboratories for your tests? We'll be 


delighted to send free booklet on request. 


Copr. 1046, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Winning Finish! 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Compe, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Voce. No. 14 SouTHERN OuTFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
és not frost-proof ) 


When installing No. 14 
close! trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 


Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


LOVERLEAF 


Avondale Mills’ Annual Spring Inspection 


(Continued from Page 41) and vat dyed; mercerized dress 


chrambrays. Other products include rope and tapes of dif-— 


ferent kinds. 

Particularly noticeable to the visitor is the number of 
young, thoroughly capable men whom the Avondale Mills 
is placing in important executive and supervisory capacities. 
Many of these men have come up through the Avondale 
organization, some have come from other mills. The ex- 


tensive training program of the mills, designed to provide a 


flow of personnel qualified for responsible positions, and 
including on-the-job training and class work, will produce 
many more. From President Hugh Comer on down you 
have only to talk to these men to find that all have one 
thing in common, a justifiable pride in the operation of their 
mills and a firm belief in the future of the textile industry 
in the South. 


— 


Georgia Association Has Meeting 


(Continued from Page 36) construction of the new ad- 
ministration building for the A. French Textile School at 
Georgia Tech, progress has been made in enlarging and 
improving the school’s staff, J. J. Scott, president of Scott- 
dale Mills and retiring president of the Textile Education 
Foundation, Inc., reported. He declared, further, that as 
soon as the student body increases to its normal proportions 
again, the school would be able to supply the training they 
need to fill executive positions. Julian T. Hightower was 
elected president of the foundation to succeed Mr. Scott. 


Other officers elected included Frank B. Williams, agent of 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, as vice-president, being 
elevated from treasurer, and Paul McKenney, president of 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, elected treasurer. T, M. Forbes, 
executive vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, was re-elected secretary of the founda- 
tion. 


New York Business Surveyed On Price Control 


The majority of New York business men believe that 
rent control should be given up by the Office of Price Ad- 


_ ministration in states having state. rent control, and that 


O.P.A. ceiling prices on products and services are inade- 
quate, according to results of a survey released by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York. The survey 
was conducted among concerns representing a cross section 
of the city’s commerce and industry to determine their -ex- 
perience under O.P.A. regulations, and to obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion as to whether price control should be 
continued beyond June 30 with or without modification. 
The findings have been forwarded to all congressmen and 
senators and to members of the Senate banking and cur- 
rency committee, by whom the O.P.A. measure is now be- 
ing considered. The survey covered 326 concerns employ- 
ing approximately 75,000 persons, and representing the 
manufacturing, wholesale, retail and service industries. 
The percentages used in the report are based upon the 
answers received to each individual question. A summary 
of the experience of business under O.P.A. regulations 
indicate that 56 per cent do not consider O.P.A. ceilings 
on their products or services adequate; 51 per cent have 
suffered losses because of these price ceilings; 42 per cent 
have been obliged to discontinue products or services; 43 
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per cent report that other companies are offering compar- 
able products (of same or lower quality) at higher O.P.A 
prices than they are allowed, and 62 per cent indicate that 
O.P.A. regulations have retarded their production. 

An analysis of the replies regarding the continuance of 
price control beyond June 30, 1946, indicates that 75 per 
cent are opposed to continuing control as it now exists. 
However, 89 per cent favor continuance providing it is 
modified. Replies indicate that more concerns favor a 12- 
month extension than any other period. Many of those 
participating in the survey contributed bitter case histories 
of O.P.A. bumbling. One converter, for example, wrote, 
“The U. S. Government purchased our raw silk when war 
was declared and paid us $2.90 per pound. Three months 
ago it was sold back to us under sealed bids at $7.50 per 
pound. Now, when we are manufacturing yarns, we must 
resell to our clients, calculating the silk at the 1941 price 
of $2.90. Thus O.P.A. works—for us there is a ceiling 
price; for the government it is free.” 


Percentage Premium On Sheeting Is Allowed 

Manufacturers of colored bed linens may now apply for 
permission to add a percentage premium to their price for 
regular sheets just as has previously been permitted for bed 


linens of special construction, the Office of Price Adminis- 


tration has announced. To prevent excessive diversion of 
plain into dyed bed linens, however, any permission grant- 
ed under the action, which is effective May 11, 1946, will 
limit the premium to the manufacturer's pre-war percent- 
age of colored linens to total bed linen produced. O.P.A. 
explained that, without a premium, dyed bed linens are not 
being produced. Several producers who sold them at pre- 
mium prices before the war have indicated that they would 
resume production if the premium were again allowed. 
Although colored bed linens do not have any greater utility 
value than bleached goods, there is a consumer demand for 
them, and to deny the customary premium would be to 


- interfere with resumption of normal merchandising, O.P.A. 


said. 


Elastic Nylon Research Is Described 


Development of elastic nylon on an experimental scale 
by chemists of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was 
revealed recently at the first post-war general meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Atlantic City, N. J. Textile 
fibers made from certain of these new nylons have elastic 
properties approaching those of rubber, Dr. Emerson L. 
Wittbecker of the Du Pont rayon department said in read- 
ing a paper on the laboratory findings, co-authored by Dr 
Ray C. Houtz and Dr. W. W. Atkins. 


The elastic properties of the new nylons, known as N- 
substituted polyamides, can be varied over a rather wide 
range, depending upon the molecular structure of the com- 
pound, One type, which Dr. Wittbecker referred to as 
isobutyl 610, can be stretched 250-400 per cent, compared 
with 600 to 1,100 for rubber. Elastic recovery is of the 
order of 95-99 per cent, compared with 100 for rubber. 
The elastic modulus of the N-substituted polyamide—that 
is, the force required to stretch it 100 per cent—is about 
20 times that of a corresponding rubber fiber, while the 
tensile strength of the elastic nylon is about five times as 
great. 
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ape Free-Wheeling 
EXPANDER 


A TYPICAL APPLICATION 


The diagram herewith shows how the Mount 
Hope Free-Wheeling Expander is being used on 
a caustic padder, immediately before it enters the 
first and second nips. Two Expander Rolls are 
used in each case to obtain good stretch and to 
eliminate wrinkles on both sides of the fabric. 
The advantages of this device are as follows:— 


The Neoprene covered and ball bearing 
mounted expanders are so free turning 
that even the slippery caustic-saturated 
cloth turns them easily without slipping. 


This freedom from slipping increases the 
life of the Neoprene sleeves and the width 
of the cloth, 


Expanders can be set at any desired angle 
to cloth. 


Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely 
mounted in steel spools to outlast many 
Neoprene sleeves and so designed that 
they cannot stick nor turn on the axle 
and cut it. 


The Mount Hope Free-Wheeling Expander is 
suitable for use with all types of fabrics, from 
rayon marquisettes to cotton or rayon tire cord. 


Bulletin on request 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY COMPANY — 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES: — John H. Andersen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bldg., Providence 3, 
R. 1.; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. J. Westaway 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada 
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RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless. Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE | 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 

V -Belts ! Fire Hose Pot Eyes 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 

Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
se Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 


Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


FNPCUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


ENDLESS FLAT BELTS * V-BELTS 


FOR YARN CONDITIONING ¢ FOR TWIST-SETTING 


Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 


yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 
wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 
mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 
is inexpensive to use. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooge, Tenn. 


Please send TENESOL booklet and semple. 


Name 


Company 
Address 


Awards Offered Textile Machinery Industry 


An opportunity for those engaged in the design, man- 
ufacture or construction of any type of textile and clothing 
machinery or parts is offered by the James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, in the announce- 
ment of its new $200,000 “Design-for-Progress’” award 
program. Textile and clothing machinery is admitted as 
one division of the personal service machinery classification 
and includes any machinery used in textile and clothing 
manufacture. Maintenance workers in this division may also 


enter the competition under the program’s maintenance‘ 


classification. 

Four awards, totalling $1,600, have been established for 
this division of the personal service machinery classification. 

Papers in this textile and clothing machinery division are 
also eligible for the personal service machinery classifica- 
tional awards of $2,500, $1,500, $1,000 and $800. Three 
winners of divisional and classificational awards will also be 
possible recipients of the main program awards of $10,000, 
$7,500 and $5,000, respectively. The principal program 


award, which may be won by a paper in the personal ser- , 


vice machinery classification, is $13,200. An author enter- 
ing his paper in any division of the personal service ma- 
chinery classification, not winning any other award, may 
still win one of the 217 honorable mention awards of $100 
each, 


Plastics Designers Told Of New Methods 


Manufacturers’ tendency to detract from the rich appear- 
ance of plastics packaging items by cutting manufacturing 
costs must be counteracted by industrial designers if plastics 
are going to attain their predicted place in the packaging 
field, according to William B. Petzold, industrial designer 
for the General Electric Co. plastics divisions. ‘New meth- 
ods of molding and fabricating as well as new materials 
will now permit designers to combine two or more distinct 
plastics materials to a single package with greater ease,’ he 


said. “This will bring about a richness of effect so desirable 


in any packaging creation.” 
General Electric's belief in the increasing use of plastics 


for packaging is indicated by the installation of the newest | 


injection molding presses and complete facilities for acces- 
sory decoration, Mr. Petzold said. Another feature of Gen- 
eral Electric's operation, he said, is the standard practice of 
chrome plating all molds, adding to the life of the mold 
and the beauty and permanence of the finished molded 
part. One of the most imporant effects resulting from 
war-born development is the demand for low pressure lami- 
nated products, he concluded. 


Heating and Ventilating Exposition Planned 
Two hundred leading manufacturers have already engag- 
ed exhibit space for the Seventh International Heating and 


Ventilating Exposition, scheduled for Lakeside Hall, Cleve- | 


land, Ohio, Jan. 27-31, 1947. It will be held under the 
auspices of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, and in conjunction with its 54th annual meeting. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the total exhibit area has been 
reserved, but there are still a limited number of choice loca- 


tions available. It is expected that all space will be sold well ‘ 


in advance of the opening of the exposition. 
Manufacturers of heating, ventilating and air condition- 
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+ — ing equipment expect to eliminate production and material 


shortage difficulties and are planning to introduce their 
newest models at the exposition. It promises to be one of 
the largest heating and ventilating expositions in the series 
originated in 1930. Among the other groups scheduling 
meetings during the same week is the National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Association. The exposition 
is under the management of International Exposition Co. 
with permanent headquarters at Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, to which communications should be sent. Charles 
F. Roth is manager and E. K. Stevens is associate manager. 


Yarn Men Hear Explanation of Order 


Some 400 spinners and users of cotton yarns met at Char- 
lotte April 26 for a discussion of Order M-317C by S. 
Bruce Smoot, chief of the cotton yarn section of the Civilian 
Production Administration. Mr. Smoot said that the order 
will channel the production of cotton yarn to essential uses, 
thus eliminating bottlenecks that have risen in certain items. 
He said the result will be increases in supplies of hosiery, 
underwear, knit underwear, knit outerwear, woolen and 
worsted fabrics, and needs of agriculture and industry and 
needs for export and military products. 

Robert Walker of the cotton section of O.P.A. attended 
the meeting and answered questions on price angles. E. N. 
Brower, chairman of the board of the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion, presided. The meeting was a joint session arranged 
by the Carded Yarn Association and the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association. 


Value ai 1945 Cotton Crop Listed 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has estimated that 
the 1945 cotton crop had a total value of $1,195,638,000 or 
about $330 million under the, 1944 crop value of $1,526,- 
020,000. In its final review of last year's cotton production, 
the department said the value of the total harvested lint, 
calculated at the season average price through March 31 this 
year, was $1,009,612,000, compared with $1,267,857,000 
in 1944, 

The final estimate put the 1945 production of lint cotton 
at 9,015,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, compared 
with 12,230,000 bales in 1944. The department estimated 
the harvested lint yield at 251 pounds an acre compared 
with 293.5 pounds 1 in 1944. 

The acreage in cultivation July 1, 1945, was placed at 
17,749,000 acres compared with 20,354,000 acres on the 


_ same date in 1944, while the acreage harvested in 1945 was 


estimated at 17,241,000 acres compared with 20,009,000 
acres in 1944. Included in estimates of total cotton acreage 
and production are 4,100 bales of American Egyptian cot- 
ton harvested from 6,600 acres compared with 8,800 bales 
harvested from 14,700 acres in 1944. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. has reported first quarter net 
earnings, after Federal taxes and payment of preferred 
dividends, of $1,752,847, equal to $1.15 per share on the 
hew common stock. This compares with net earnings of 
$342,607 in the first quarter of 1945, which, on the basis 
of new shares recently issued on a two-for-one basis, equals 
23 cents per share. Hiram S. Rivitz, president, said that 
first quarter earnings do not include any income from sale 
of patents, 
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READY FOR DELIVERY 


A remarkably absorbent towel—a cabinet that cuts 


towel costs up to 46 per cent—a combination providing 
absolute sanitation, less attention, fool-proof operation 


and tamper-proof construction. That’s a summary of— 


Harcraft Towel Equipment 


No matter what other installation you may have, for 
economy and efficiency reasons investigate Harcraft. One 
cabinet holds 420 spongy, generous-size towels, and dis- 
penses ONLY one at a time. No waste, no wash room 
litter, no loss from removal of “just a handful”! You 
can replace any other cabinet with a Harcraft without 


drilling new holes. 
For your own best interests, investigate Harcraft 
equipment and learn about its amazing saving in costs, 


and your increase in employees’ convenience and satis- 
faction. 


Please Address High Point Office 


HENLEY 
PARKER Company 


PARKER PAPER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N.C. —_ Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
‘Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— | 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and \Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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Chattanooga Firm Develops Textile Process 


A new textile process, in which the good qualities of 


textiles and plastics are combined to produce fabrics pos- 


sessing characteristics which adapt them to many varied 
uses without weaving, has been perfected by the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., firm of Henry H. Frede, managing director, 
who states that the new process will be operated as an 


‘independent department of Frede Co. Immediate applica- 


tion of the new fabric, given the trade name Steralon, will 
be in the production of a low-cost all-cotton diaper with 
sale price in line with usual laundry cost for ordinary dia- 
pers now on the market. The fabric possesses the desirable 
characteristics of being absorbent on one side and water- 
resistant on the other, due to the impregnation of the plas- 
tics. The present plant has a capacity of 6,400 diapers an 
hour. In the development of this new process the com- 
pany has had the laboratory assistance of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute of the University of Chattanooga. Patents 


have been applied for by the head of the institute and © 


George M. Schroder, who has spent much time in develop- 
ing the process. These patents will be assigned to the Frede 
Co. In addition to diaper material, the new process has 
application for dental towels, surgical napkins, bibs, cur- 
tain material, to name but a few. Plans are already under 
way for expanding the present production facilities at the 
Chattanooga plant. | 

In previous attempts to perfect a fabric of varied uses 
without the weaving process the fibers have been oriented 
so that the resulting product had strength only parallel to 
the direction of the fibers, Industrial Research Institute 
officials pointed out. In the new Steralon process the fibers 
are distributed in all directions, looking like a brush pile 
under the microscope. They are then held in place by a 
mixture of six different kinds of plastics. The process is 
equally applicable to the use of heavyweight and sheer cot- 
ton fabrics, as well as fabrics from rayon, wool, nylon and 
other fibers. One of the most recent fabrics produced by 
this process weighs less than 14-ounce a yard, and much 
lighter weights are being developed. The materials are sup- 
plied in an especially designed machine equipped with elec- 
tric rolls which imbed the brushpile of fibers in one type 
of plastic compound on one side, and produce a water-re- 
sistant coating on the other. 

B. L. Lerner is production manager, W. W. Hairston, 
general manager, and Marvin Moore, superintendent of the 
new Frede department. Mr. Schroder will join Frede Co. 
at a later date in a technical capacity. 


Trade Practice Conference Seeks Generic Name 


Trade recommendations for the accurate labeling of 
fabrics. containing protein base (azlon) fibers centered 
about the labeling of mixed fabrics, when a trade con- 
ference was held April 24 in New York City under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commission. Interest was 
evidenced in how the percentage content of various fibers, 


if used on labels, should be determined. Edgar Schlesinger ~ 


of United Merchants & Manufacturers urged that the laid 
down percentages of the various fibers at the mill should 
be used, pointing out that while the end result might vary 
slightly, this would be sufhcient for the protection of the 
public. 

Dr. A. G. Scroggie of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
representing the American Society for Testing Materials’ 
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subcommittee on nomenclature of Committee D-13, brought 
up the question of whether the percentages should repre- 
sent the bone dry weight or should take into account the 
equilibrium moisture regain of the fibers, and suggested 
that whatever basis was decided upon that should be in- 
corporated in the rules. 

O. B. Bromley of Aralac, Inc., and A. H. Boylan of the 
Drackett Co., representing the manufacturers of protein 
fibers, said the laboratory method of finding the percentage 
of fiber content by weight in a bone dry sample and adding 
the standard moisture regain appeared to offer a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

The point that mixed fabric containing wool would come 
under the Wool Products Labeling Act and in some cases 
the azlon industry trade practice rules would be in conflict 


was introduced by Edwin Wilkinson, of the National Asso- 


ciation of Wool Manufacturers. Henry Miller, director of 
the trade practices division of the F.T.C., assured the meet- 
ing that the final rules would contain provision for observ- 
ing the requirements of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 


Monsanto Institutes Academic Leaves 


Inauguration of an academic leave for industrial scien- 
tists at Monsanto Chemical Co. to enable them to return 
to universities of their choice for an academic year of study 
at full salary, has been announced by Dr. Carroll A. Hoch- 
walt of Dayton, Ohio, Monsanto's director of central re- 
search. Addressing the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Dr. Hochwalt said the leave of absence was estab- 
lished by Monsanto’s executive committee to encourage the 
scientific work and development of technical personnel in 
physics, chemistry and chemical engineering. Four leaves 
will be granted each year, he added, and will be made on 
the basis of especially meritorious service and outstanding 


performance in scientific work carried out at any period and _ 


in any location in the service of Monsanto. “‘The recipients 


will return to campuses of their own choosing for refresher - 


courses and original research,” Dr. Hochwalt said. “They 
will receive their regular salaries during this time.”’ Such a 
plan, he added, will not only be beneficial to the individuals 
but also will help to introduce fresh points of view in in- 
dustrial research. 


American Silk Council Functioning Again 


The American Silk Council, Inc., largely inactive during 
the war, has resumed its functions of arrangement for both 
water and rail shipment, warehousing, testing, statistical 
control and sales of raw silk. Organized in 1941, the coun- 
cil’s officers are Max Wehrlin of Wehrlin & Nipkow, presi- 
dent; H. Lee Moss, vice-president and secretary; George 
Elbogen of George Elbogen & Co., treasurer. 


A post-war plastic material designed originally for in- 
sect screens on doors and windows, and for automobile 
seat covers and similar products, has opened up a new use 
for itself in a totally unrelated field—in ultra-modern 
“baby tenders” for infants. J. F. Nicholl, research expert 
in the Chicopee Mfg. Corp.’s Lumite Division, disclosed 
that designers and builders of the new “baby tenders” in 
various parts of the country selected Lumite fabric of an 
especially soft weave because its plastic base resists stain- 


Ing. 
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From raw material to finished product— 
every step of the way—skilled techni- 
cians from our modern laboratory inspect, 
test and control the manufacture of every 
single traveler we produce. This scien- 
tific check-up, constantly maintained, is 
producing the best traveler we have ever 
made... 


That alone is not enough. Even BETTER 
travelers are coming... Our laboratory 
technicians and metallurgists are con- 
tinually searching for better alloys and 
metals, better processes, better produc- 
tion methods—a. scientific research that 
makes each CARTER TRAVELER an 
improved traveler... and a contribut- 
ing factor in keeping yarn quality up and 
production costs down, 


TRAVELER COM PANY 


DiviSiOn OF 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E, HERRICK, 44 FPranxun Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 We.titincTron St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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American Viscose Plant Has Student Program 


Under a program called ‘‘Diversified Occupations,’ high 
school students are obtaining practical experience in indus- 
try concurrently with their high school education by work- 
ing part-time in the Nitro, W. Va., rayon producing plant 
of American Viscose Corp. The students divide their time 
equally between their school and the plant, spending four 
hours a day at each, and getting equal school credits for 
both types of work. The Diversified Occupation program 
was started at Nitro late in 1945 and is the first of its kind 
in West Virginia. It was inaugurated by H. E. Knight, di- 
rector of vocational education for Kanawha County, and is 
filling a need of industry for personnel with specialized 
high school education. At the same time, the records show 
that there has been a surprising improvement in the stu- 
dents’ school grades since the introduction of the program. 


Trustees Re-elect Officers 


Ward Delaney, president, and other officers of the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the board of trustees. 
Other officers are Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., of LaGrange, Ga., 
recently retired president of Callaway Mills, chairman of 
the board; Charles A. Sweet, Iselin-Jefferson & Co., New 
York, vice-chairman; Arthur M. Allen, Baltic Mills, Baltic, 
Conn., secretary, and Roger Milliken, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., New York, treasurer. Charles C. Hertwig, vice-presi- 
dent of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., was the only new 
member elected to the board. President Delaney, review- 
ing the year, said the scientific and technical staff has been 
increased by .25 appointments since last May, adding that 
the institute now employs 69 persons. He also discussed 
the construction work now in progress on the institute's 
testing laboratory. and leased laboratory quarters. The pro- 
ject will entail an expenditure of $499,000. 


OP.B. Information Program Is Explained 


The program of obtaining German scientific and tech- 
nical information for American business is rapidly being 
broadened into a regular international interchange of such 
information, according to John C. Green, executive secre- 
tary of the Office of the Publication Board, Department of 
Commerce. In its first phase, said Mr. Green, emphasis will 
be on exchanging information obtained in enemy countries. 
Division of Germany into zones of control has meant that 
each occupying country found only. part of the information, 


_ he explained. Much information on German chemical proc- 


esses and other subjects was located outside the American 
zone. 

This phase of the program is now in operation, Mr. 
Green said. ‘Teams of American investigators are at work 
in the British, Russian, and French zones,’ he announced. 
“These teams are composed principally of American busi- 
nessmen, organized by O.P.B. They have obtained priceless 
information, all of which will be made available to all U. S. 
business. In return, we have welcomed British, Russian, 
and French teams into the American zone. Each country 
has only part of the picture. No part is wholly useful until 
it is fitted in with the others. It costs us nothing to share 
ours with the other countries, and there is enormous value 
in what we receive in return. We are not engaging in 
formal. negotiations with foreign governments,’ Mr. Green 
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said. “We are simply trading information for information. 
Jur relationships with the British, Russians, and French, 
in Germany have been friendly and productive.” 

Progress has been made toward the second phase of the 
program—a continuing interchange of technical informa- 
tion. Recently, for example, Mr. Green reported, an Amer- 
ican team working in the Russian zone was offered a collec- 
tion of valuable documents originating in the Soviet Union. 
British authorities have also contributed. Part of the Amer- 
ican contribution is a “Bibliography of Scientific and In- 
‘dustrial Reports,” containing abstracts of all reports releas- 
ed by O.P.B. It is issued weekly by the superintendent of 
documents. This publication, printed as.a service to busi- 
ness, is in demand by foreign governments, educational in- 
stitutions, and libraries. 


Calco Establishes Positions In Research 


Establishment of positions designed to give due recognition 
to the professional accomplishments of its research person- 
nel and to afford the widest opportunity for their scientific 
services, has been effected by Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. 

The first phase of Calco’s progressive program was in- 
stituted in January, 1944, by establishment of the position 
of research associate to recognize high scientific attainments 
and wide experience in both the prosecution and direction 
of the research of the company. Research associates arc 
relieved of the responsibilities for detailed administration 
of a regular unit of research in order to be available for 
important special assignments in the research department. 
They must have had not less than 20 years of professional 
experience since receiving the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
or its equivalent, and must have been in the employ of the 
company not less than ten years, five of which. were spent in 
directing or supervising the research work of others. The 
position is comparable with an cxecutive pos.tion in re- 
search requiring similar experience and entailing equivalent 
responsibilities. 


A second phase of Calco’s program is now completed by » 


establishment of the position of research fellow to recog- 
nize outstanding ability for invididual research. The posi- 
tion affords the opportunity for properly qualified scienti- 
lic personnel to concentrate on research without the handi- 
caps imposed by supervisory responsibilities. Research fel- 
lows must have had not less than ten years of professional 
experience since receiving the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
or 15 years of professional experience since obtaining the 
Bachelor's degree, and must have completed five years of 
continuous service in research with the company. The posi- 
tion is comparable with a supervisory position in research 
requiring similar experience and attainments. 


The manufacturers of tufted and chenille bedspreads and 
tugs, centered around Dalton, Ga., but dispersed over the 
South, have organized the Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association, with Henry C. Ball of Dalton as executive sec- 
retary. The association will hold its first annual meeting 


at Lookout Mountain (Tenn.) Hotel May 31-June 1. The - 


manufacture of tufted and chenille bedspreads and rugs 
and similar products has grown to be an industry of con- 
siderable proportions and is now a large purchaser of cot- 
ton goods and yarn. There are indications of a large at- 
tendance at the first meeting of the T.T.M.A. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
“HYDRO” anp 


WITH THE 


Progressive finishers who are 
using this new VIRGINIA "extra" report a 10 to 15 per- 
cent Hydro saving and a significant reduction of rejects 
in continuous dye operation. The HYDROMISER 
automatically feeds Sodium Hydrosulphite to the dye 
bath, insuring uniformity through accurately controlled 
flow—1l1 pound to 200 pounds per hour. If your dye 
process is continuous, you should investigate. Mail 


the coupon for complete details on the HYDROMISER. 


SMELTING COMPANY 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE DETROIT 


Virginia Smelting Co., 
. West Norfolk, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on saving Sodium Hydrosullite 


with the HYDROMISER. 


City 


p---------- 
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TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


McCaskie Wood Top LoomLays = Crank Arms 
Rolls for Spinning Race Boards Parallel Blocks 
Systems Whip Rolls Spools 
Loom Beams Dobby Cylinders Shell Rolls 

Cloth Rolls Festoon Sticks Wood Binders 
Dobby Sheaves Selvage Spools Underclearers 
Steaming Racks Pin Boards Shipping Rolls . 
Steaming Poles Hi-Speed Section Skewers 
Lease Rods Beams Filling Boxes 
Cones _ Bottle Spools Warp Cores 
Temple Rolls Castle Spools Comber Rolls 


WILLIAM McCASKIE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO WILLIAM McLEOD CO. 
110 CHACE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ime tive 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH. CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usuv- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Fe Verrell Machine €o..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


James F. Notman . Needham, Maass.—N. E. States 

EE. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 

Geo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England.—European Agt. 
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MILL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 52) development of fabrics and 
finishes. Pacific’s current expansion program calls for the 
expenditure of $4,870,000 on new buildings and machinery 
at the three Lyman plants, as well as the three plants at 
Columbia, S. C., and the recently acquired Rhodhiss (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Another recent development in the firm's Southern oper- 
ations includes negotiation for the purchase of 36,000 addi- 
tional square feet of floor space, which would become a part 
of the Carrboro (N. C.) Woolen Mills unit, from National 
Munitions Co. Also, Pacific Mills has been granted author- 
ity to do business in Virginia, manufacturing cotton, rayon, 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 


RADFORD, VA.—American Viscose Corp. has placed 
orders for certain power house equipment, including tur- 
bines and generators, for its proposed new rayon staple fiber 
plant at Radford. The time of starting construction work 
on the plant buildings has not yet been. decided upon. 
These orders cover the long-term delivery items of equip- 
ment on which present delivery promises range up to 24 
months in some cases. By placing the orders now consider- 
able time may be saved when the final construction program 
is authorized. 


LowELL, N. C.—A contract has been signed and recorded 
for the purchase of Peerless Spinning Corp. by Bernard 
Weil of New York City. The terms call for delivery of the 
15,000-spindle plant for $604,000, plus additional compen- 
sation for net liquid assets, by May 31. J. A. Groves of 
Albemarle, N. C., signed the contract as Peerless president. 
W. L. Balthis, former president, had previously disposed of 
his i interests in the firm. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A total of 19 large textile plants in 
the Carolinas and Virginia, which have been operated as 11 
separate companies, are reported to be included in a merger 
being arranged by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., of New York 
City. Included in the reported $50,000,000 transaction are 
the following firms: Piedmont (S. C:) Mfg. Co.; the three 
plants of Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, $. C.; Wal- 
lace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C.; Victor-Monaghan Co., with 
two plants at Greer, $. C., and one each at Greenville and 
Arlington, S. C.; Aragon-Baldwin Mills at Whitmire and 


‘Rock Hill. S. C.: Dunean Mills at Greenville: Watts Mills 


at Laurens, S. C.; Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co., Stanley (N. C.) 
Mills; and Carter Fabrics Corp., with plants at Greensboro, 
N. C., and South Boston, Va. Already confirmed is the sale 
of Cleveland Cloth Mills at Shelby, N. C., to the Stevens 
firm. 


TRION, GA.—The board of directors of the Trion Co. 
and Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. have adopted resolutions 


recommending to their stockholders a plan of consolidation | 


of the two plants and Riegel Textile Corp., which has been 
their New York selling agency for a number of years, into a 
new corporation that will carry on with the name “Riegel 
Textile Corp.’ Stockholders’ meetings have been called for 
the third week in June and the plan will be consummated 
about June 19, if it is approved. The new corporation will 


have two plants, the Trion Division and the Ware Shoals ' 


Division. These plants now have over 8,500 employees and 
contain 154,000 spindles and 4,000 looms, Riegel Devel- 
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“opment Laboratories, Inc., which now carries on develop- 


ment work for the two plants, will: continue as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the new corporation. All of the com- 
mon stock of the new corporation will be distributed to the 
present common stockholders of the Trion Co. and Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. The plan proposes that the holders of 
Trion common stock will receive two shares of common 
siock of the new corporation for each share they now hold 


‘and the common stockholders of Ware Shoals will receive 


i.2 shares of common stock for each share they now hold. 
The outstanding five per cent preferred stocks of the two 
plants will be redeemed, if the plan is approved, and a new 
issue Of preferred stock will be sold through underwriters. 


Shenandoah Valley Group Has Meeting 


The Shenandoah Valley Textile Executives Association, 
holding its first dinner meeting at Front Royal, Va., this 
month elected Charles Howard of Dunn Woolen Co., 
Martinsburg, W. Va., as the new president, succeeding 
John H. Fisher of Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, who 
had been in that post since the organization was started last 
May. Vice-presidents chosen were: Shelby Lemen, Berkeley 
Woolen Co., Martinsburg; Richard Peirte, Virginia Woolen 
Co., Winchester, and French.Kirk, Winchester Woolen Co. 
Treasurer is Robert Dechert, Winchester Woolen Co., and 
secretary, Alonzo Pufhnberger, Dunn Woolen Co., Martins- 
burg. 

Speaker of the evening was Harry Clapham of the techni- 
cal division, of E. I. du: Pont de Nemours & Co., who dis- 
cussed “Problems of the Dyehouse.’’ About 70 members 
attended from northern Virginia and nearby points in West 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Selection of the dyeing method for wool and the type of 
colors to be used must be based on several factors, Mr. 
Clapham declared. These factors Mr. Clapham enumerated 
as cost, materials to be dyed, fastness required, and equip- 
ment available for the job. ““The problems encountered in 
the dyehouse of mills producing all wool or part wool ma- 
terials are many and varied,’’ Mr. Clapham said, ‘The ma- 
terials dyed run the gamut from wool raw stock through all 
stages of manufacture to the woven or knitted fabrics. They 
also include blends in all proportions with cotton, rayon, 
nylon and a number of other fibers. Each variation of ma- 
terial presents its own problems for the dyer in color selec- 


tion, method of application, and type of equipment. re- 


quired, 
“The problems that the dyer meets are not at all confined 


‘to those mentioned above. Any one of a number of things 


can cause trouble in the form of uneven dyeing, streaks, 
cloudiness. or resist marks. If the treatment the material 


has received prior to entering the dyehouse was poorly or 


improperly done, untold headaches are. in store for the dyer. 
Improperly cleaned goods, poorly controlled carbonizing or 
neutralizing, and mixed stocks all contribute to unsatisfac- 
tory dyeing. In the dyehouse, the quality of the water and 
the attention to detail by the help are major factors in ob- 
taining good results. Even after the dyeing is completed, 
color troubles can arise from faulty finishing procedures, 
All this discussion should not be taken to indicate that 
trouble is inevitable in the dyeing for, with reasonable care, 
trouble can be avoided and usually occurs only when care- 
lessness or unknown factors are introduced into the dyeing 
Operations.” 
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ANTI-FRICTION TRAVELERS 
EXCLUSIVE “U.S.” DESIGN 


ll, smosthes running 


The bevel parallels the natural path of the yarn— 
hence you get smoother running at a critical point in 
the spinning and twisting processes. A summary of 


the remarks from users indicates these advantages: 


. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 
. Less fly waste on woolen. 


. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 


WN — 


. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 
fewer per hour. 


5. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


U. S. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


_ AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer — 


Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. SS.” Men give you Prompt Service! 


P. VAUGHAN-—W. H. ROSE—Greenville, C.—Box 792-—-Phone 3031 
B. LAND—Athens, Ga.—Box 1187—Phone 476 

. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 

. L, BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trinity 1438 

. R. PISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 


W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR, JR. — Providence— 
Gaspee 0100 
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Termites concentrate their attack 
on the understructure of buildings, often do expensive 


damage before they're detected. Many textile mills 


have suffered heavy loss from termite attack. 


It costs real money to repair termite damage these 
days. Furthermore, additional loss may occur from 
attack upon stored materials; or costly machinery 
may be damaged when termite-weakened timbers sag. 


Don’t take chances on termite damage. Call for 
Terminix, world’s largest termite control organization. 
Terminix protects hundreds of the country’s leading 
industrials, including many textile mills—more. than 
100,000: buildings in all. 


For full details on protection against termites by 
Terminix Insulation, write: Terminix Division, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. No obligation. 


A Division of E. L. Bruce Co. * 


PTERMINIX 


BONDED-INSURED TERMITE PROTECTION 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS 


AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yorn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Chorlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Economic Health Laid To International Trade 


The continued economic health of the United States and 
the high standard of living of the American people ts 
dependent upon vigorous international trade, according to 
Arthur Paul, assistant to the Secretary of Commerce and 
director of the Office of International Trade. Foreign mar- 
kets account for a material percentage of the total business 


of this country, and imports of many commodities are 


needed to supplement our own production and to help main- 
tain our high manufacturing efficiency, Mr. Paul states ‘in 
an article, “Your Stake in Foreign Trade,” in the May issue 
of Domestic Commerce, official publication of at Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

He cites cotton as an example of an industry that probably 
could not survive without foreign markets, pointing out that 
normally more than half the cotton grown in the United 
States is shipped abroad. If foreign markets were suddenly 
lost, the impact would be felt not only upon cotton and 
related industries, but upon the business of the entire coun- 
try, he believes. The percentage of our production that goes 
into exports can be raised considerably during the next sev- 
eral years because the needs of people in other countries are 
virtually unlimited, Mr. Paul points out. Because of our 
tremendous industrial development during the war, we are 
equipped to turn out much more than our domestic needs. 
It would seem reasonable,’ he says, ‘‘to continue producing 

full capacity and distribute the goods where. they are 
needed.’ Mr. Paul recommends that we increase our imports 
from abroad and encourage United States investments in 
foreign countries to stimulate their industries. 


Textile Export Association Has Meeting 


Prospects for increased exports of American cotton tex- 
tiles are promising, what with the elimination of Japan and 
Germany from world markets and the destruction of equip- 
ment in other nations, William C. Planz, president, declared 
before the annual meeting of the Textile Export Association 
of the United States in New York City May 8. The proce- 
dure of supplying Japan with cotton, controlling its produc- 
tion and administering its export program, he said, is in the 
final stages of completion. He added, “The policies so far 
adopted appear sound and it is-not likely that we shall be 
faced with an unfair type of Japanese competition for a 
number of years.”’ 

European mills, he pointed out, have been unable to 


achieve capacity operations. British mills are operating at 


about 75 per cent of their pre-war capacity, Dutch mills at » 


about 40 per cent and the French industry at about 70 per 
cent. No accurate information is available, he added, as to 
mill operations in the Russian zone of influence. Italy is 
staging a comeback, is stepping up production daily and 
will become a serious competitor “unless some measure of 
control is instituted there.” 

Concerning developments in the Far East, he stated, 
Colonial peoples all over the world are moving for better 
things and will not allow themselves to again be exploited 
as they were in the past. The day of coolie wages’ in all 
parts of the world is at an end. Within recent weeks there 
have been riots in Bombay, in which textile mills have been 
damaged, fighting between armed forces in the Dutch East 
Indies, and clashes between warring political factions in 
China. It is too early to determine what will be the final 
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result of these political upheavals but it is certain that the 
natives of these lands have become aware of western stand- 
ards and will not permit a continuance of so-called coolie 
conditions in any textile.or any other type of manufacturing 


endeavor in those countries. This means, of course, that 


textile manufacturing costs all over the world will rise and 
the great gap in costs between them and the western nations 
will be narrowed to a certain extent. Accompanying this rise 
in costs will be a rise in living conditions which should be 
reflected in an increase in cotton consumption and increased 
imports of the types of goods which they lack the skill to 
make.” | 

N. S. W. Vanderhoef, vice-president and treasurer of 
Turner Halsey Export Corp., was elected president. Direc- 
tors elected are Frank H. Hillery, Wellington Sears Co.; 
William de Min, Manufacturers Textile Export Co.; James 
L. Geoffroy, American Bleached Goods Co.; and Magruder 
Dent, Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Cotton Consumption Outlook Called Bright 


Outlook for an unprecedented consumption of American 
cotton is unusually bright, the National Cotton Council has 
declared, pointing to high demand for all types of cotton 
textiles and to new uses capable of consuming hundreds of 
thousands of bales annually. Though consumption will 
reach a peak during the next two to three years, the council 
points out that demand for U. S. cotton to meet domestic 
and export requirements may be as high as 14 to 15 million 
bales per year after war needs are satisfied. For the next 
two years at least, domestic and export demand for U. S. 
cotton textiles will be large enough to keep American mills 
running at their maximum capacity rate of 111/, to 12 mil- 
lion bales, according to council analysis. After the accumu- 
lated deficit is met, domestic cotton textile requirements of 
ten to 101/, billion yards are expected, with one to two bil- 
lion additional yards for export. This production would 
equal ten to 11 million bales of cotton annually. The 
council said that the United States should be exporting cot- 
ton next year at the rate of 31/4 to four million bales, with 
a considerable prospect for even higher exports in the years 
following. 

On the new uses side, the council said serious considera- 
tion is being given to cotton's possibilities in plastic pre- 
fabricated structural material for home building. The cot- 
ton material most likely to be used in construction is a 


laminate which combines cotton fibers with plastic resins. 


The strength of this new material approaches that of tem- 
pered steel, it is said, and the board-like substance made 
from the cotton-plastic combination is lighter than alum- 
inum. The laminates will not rust or corrode and can be 
given permanent color. The council said that the potential 
volume offered by this field is practically unlimited. Ex- 
perimental work on plastic laminates has been under way 
at the council's laboratories in Dallas and Austin, Tex., for 
almost two years. 


A Fiberglas mop unit, designed to cut costs and save 
time in applying bitumen‘to a roof deck or built-up roof- 
ing felts, is announced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio. The new product consists of warp-like bun- 
dles of glass yarns, 36 inches in length and weighing ap- 
proximately two pounds. Two or three of the bundles are 
attached to a handle to make.a.mop. 
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MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 5 
GEAR BOX LUBRICATION 


Models DH, J, L-1, L-2, L-7, Q, and U: oil 


gear box periodically with a small quantity of 
° SAE WO. Oil holes are provided at all necessary 
points. The friction side of the clutch must not 
be lubricated. If there is slippage, the pulling 
clamp will not return properly to the starting 
position. Remedy: wash the clutch face with 
gasoline or similar grease solvent. The enclosed 
gear attachment on the right side of the gear 
box should be inspected periodically and be 
kept packed with good grade gear lubricant. 


Models X, X-2, X-3, X-4, L-3, L-4, L-5, and 
L-6: Keep gear box filled to proper level with 
SAE 40. If so equipped, check the multiple- 
speed box periodically and oil with SAE 30 as 
required. 


Models L-3, L-4, L-5, and L-6 have a dash 
©) pot to control the action of the pulling clamp. 
A small quantity of Neatsfoot Oil should be 
poured through the tube of this dash pot about 

every six months. 


IP-2 Tensilgraph and IP-2 Serigraph: oil 
gear box with a small quantity of SAE 16 reg= 
ularly. Do not use oil excessively on the sliding 
shait in the box. 


IP-4 Tensilgraph: the gear box requires 
little attention; add SAE 50 on the worm re- 
duction unit at infrequent intervals as neces- 
sary and oil the adjacent moving parts with a 
few drops of SAE 30. IP-4 Serigraph: main- 
tain proper level in the gear box by adding 
SAE 20 periodically. 


© IP-2 and X-5 motors have gear reduction | 
units, to be lubricated every six months with 
good quality worm gear lubricant. 


Where V-belts are present care should be 
taken to avoid too great tension. Belt manu- 
facturers will supply detailed instructions on 
operation and care. 


many Scott Testers supply the 
_ needs of testing textiles, rubber, 
a wire, paper, efc., up to | ton tensile. 


REQUEST “CATALOG & 
DATA BOOK NO. 45” 


‘SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


sure your ‘Maintenance 


| these Scott Tester Data 


115 Blackstone Street Rhode Island 
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lilustration shows a few of the straps macalectred by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY GREENVILLE, S.C 


4 By Invitation Member 


Hig h Gr ade 
| BOBBINS. 
SPOOLS 


: Represents High Standing in 


SHUTTLES 


The DAVID BROWN C0. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Southern Representatives 


Greenville, S.C. . . Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 


Griffin, Ga... .. .. . . . Belton C. Plowden 
Dallas, Tex. ... . . Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia, N.C. .. . . Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S.C. . . . . Montgomery & Crawford 
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Philadelphia Sees Dan River Fabrics 


The premier showing of Riverside and Dan River Cotton 


_ Mills’ new Color Bond fabrics, dyed by the oil-in-water 


resin-pigment process, as a section of the plastics exhibition 
sponsored by Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia department store, 
and by the Society of Plastics Industries, Philadelphia chap- 
ter, proved a center of attraction to thousands of women 
who attended the show this month. During the first three 
days of the showing admission was by card and the attend- 
ance was largely confined to textile executives, garment 
manufacturers and fashion writers in the Philadelphia area, 
and to visitors from New York and other nearby. textile 
apparel centers. Beginning May 13 the exhibits were open — 
to the public. 

The Gimbel exhibition was described as ‘‘a streamlined 
version of the show that packed New York's Grand Central 
Palace, presented jointly by Gimbels and the Society of © 
Plastics Industries, Philadelphia chapter.’ This refers to 
the First National Plastics Exposition held in New York 
City April 22 to 27. About 30 of the exhibits from the 
New York show, including Dan River's Fiber Bonded ex- 
hibit, were included in the Gimbel show. The Color Bond 
fabric showing by Dan River was an added attraction, and 
comprised a collection of more than 40 brightly colored 
dress fabrics, representing practically every type of dress 
goods made of cotton, viscose rayon, acetate rayon, nylon, 


glass and various blends of these fibers. 


Industrial Rayon Announces Dividends 


Directors of Industrial Rayon Corp. at a meeting this 
month declared an initial quarterly dividend of 3714 cents 
per share on the new one dollar par value common stock of 
the corporation, payable June 12, 1946, to stockholders of 
record May 27. The new stock was issued April 1 on a 
basis of two shares for each share of the old no-par common 
stock. The new dividend represents an increase of 50 per 
cent in the dividend rate previously paid on the old stock. 
The board also declared a dividend of $1.12! per share on 
the $4.50 preferred stock, Series A, payable June 28, 1946, 
to stockholders of record June 14. Directors re-elected all 
of the company’s present officers. 


Ray Bell To Be On Radio 


W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York, will be the guest speaker the 
week of June 3 on Textile Topics, a new radio program 
being broadcast over 28 Southern stations. Mr. Bell will 
discuss “The Worth Street Market’’ which, he says, is the 
focal point of distribution for the products of some 700 
cotton mills spread from Maine to Texas. Southern manu- 
facturers and Worth Street merchants are working closely 
together, Mr. Bell observes, for a more prosperous post-war 
cotton textile industry. 

Mr. Bell will be the first of several nationally known 
leaders of the textile industry and related fields scheduled to 
speak on the weekly broadcast sponsored by J. W. Valentine 
Co., Inc., textile selling agents, of 40 Worth Street, New 
York City. Each program features a guest expert analyzing 
a timely subject in the textile industry of interest to South- 
ern listeners. J. W. Valentine points out that only by keep- > 
ing in close contact with the textile developments of our 
times can we hope to build a firm future for the industry; 
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and thus it is hoped that Textile Topics will prove helpful 


to continued Southern textile prosperity. 

Among prominent guests who will speak on this series 
are Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Charles K. Everett and Paul 
B. Halstead of the Cotton-Textile Institute; Henry Matter 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; Col. Herbert A. 
Gardner of the Army Quartermaster Purchasing Office; 
Capt. Herbert C. Lassiter of the Navy Purchasing Office; 
F. K. Brasted of the Rubber Manufacturers Association; 
Frank J. Knell of the New York Cotton Exchange; and 
many others representing such organizations as the Plastics 
Industries Technical Institute, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and Sanderson & Porter, construction 
engineers. | 


Textron Plans To Award Scholarships 


In connection with the plans for continued rapid expan- 
sion in the South, Textron, Inc., of Providence, R. I., has 
announced that the company will award scholarships in 
three Southern schools each year to the outstanding textile 
course student. Schools where the scholarships will be 
awarded are Georgia School of Technology, North Carolina 
State College and Clemson College. 

Royal Little, president of Textron, said each of the three 
scholarships each year will pay $1,200 to the winning stu- 
dent. The fellowship holders will work one month each in 
plants producing yarn, weaving fabrics, dyeing, printing; 
then one month each in several plants sewing different types 
of merchandise, and the final two months in department 
stores, selling Textron branded merchandise over the coun- 
ters. 

When each fellowship holder has completed this course, 
Mr. Little said, he will be offered a position in the Textron 
organization, but will not be under any obligation to accept 
the offer if employment elsewhere is desired. 

Textron, through Textron Southern, Inc., recently ac- 
quired controlling interest of the Gossett Mills and its sub- 
sidiary, Chadwick-Hoskins, in Anderson, S. C., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. With this, and other planned expansions, Mr: 
Little pointed out, Textron seeks a completely integrated 
textile operation in the Carolinas, covering all phases from 
yarn processing through weaving, finishing, cutting, sewing 
and national distribution of finished products. 

Textron proposes, he continued, to establish in the South- 
ern region sewing plants as quickly as possible to manufac- 
ture goods in the home fashions, negligee, lingerie, women’s 
blouses and men’s wear fields. “Eventually,” he said, ‘we 
plan to have a number of plants, each employing from 100 
to 250 persons. .. . Within the next two or three years we 
should have between 2,000 and 3,000 persons in Our sewing 
plants in the South, which will be in addition to our New 
England operations.” 


Cotton Council Offices To Be Moved 


The National Cotton Council will move to larger quarters 
in the Empire Building, Memphis, Tenn., about three blocks 
from its present location in the Cotton Exchange Building, 
on july 1, Edward Lipscomb, director of public relations, 
makes known. The move will also bring the six-employee 
Washington office of the research division to Memphis. A 


three- -year lease gives the council 5,000 square feet of floor 


space on each of two floors. 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 


you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 


Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 


_ soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., eames 2° 34, Pa. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


ch 
* 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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Pet 


TWO REASONS FOR BETTER SPINN 


That's your Dary Representative and his superier product, 


Dary Ring Travelers. 


Put both ‘‘reasons’’ to work for you NOW! The representa- 


tive for valuable advice, the product for dependable per- 
formance. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA GA. 
SUPERIORITY WH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 4. € 


TEXTILE OWS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


TEXTILE FINISHES © 


For Cotton, Rayons and 
Mixtures 


* Charlotte Chemical Inc. 


Founded 1914 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


SORRY, 


Our Supply of the Books 


“ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS” 


By FRANK HERRING 
and 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING’ 


By THOMAS NELSON 
is completely exhausted. 


These will be reprinted, and when ready 
for distribution an announcement will be 


published in these columns. 
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Cotton Week Proclaimed By Governors 


Proclamations calling for the observance of Cotton Week 
May 20-25, were issued by governors of ten states, who 
lauded the cotton industry and its accomplishments. They 
were Ellis Arnall, Georgia; Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma; Ed- 
ward Martin, Pennsylvania; Gregg Cherry, North Carolina; 
Ben Laney, Arkansas; Millard F. Caldwell, Florida; Ralph 
A. Homan, Kentucky; Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John 
C. Pastore, Rhode Island; Clarence W. Meadows, West 
Virginia; and John C. Vivian, Colorado. 

Most of the nation’s major railroads were to have par- 
ticipated in the observance of Cotton Week by exhibiting 
posters in stations and carrying replicas of promotional ma- 
terial on dining car menus. 

Anticipating Cotton Week, the traditional banner bear- 
ing the cotton boll emblem on which is superimposed the 
insignia of honorable discharge, was run up by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York some days 
before the actual observance. W. Ray Bell, president of the 
association, noting the cotton boll associated with the 
honorable discharge insignia, stated that “In this first post- 
war Cotton Week, the high record of achievement of mills 
and marketplace in supplying our military forces, our allies 
and civilians in war years is thus recognized, as the trade 
goes on into the great task of getting back to supplying the 
accumulated requirements of our people.” 


Inter-Society Color Council Holds Meeting 


Discussions by color experts and an exhibit dramatizing 
the research in color measurement and calibration con- 
ducted by the Textile Color Card Association through its 
research associate at the Bureau of Standards, featured the 
15th annual meeting of the Inter-Society Color Council 
May 6-7 in New York City. This special session was co- 
sponsored by the T.C.C.A. and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

Methods used to correlate the 238 colors of the Standard 
Color Card of America, the U. S. Army Color Card with 
22 colors and the American War Standard A.S.A.-Z44- 
1942 were presented before more than 200 representatives 
of the textile trades and color specialties. The methods of 
making the ‘‘Spectrophotometric Measurements’’ were de- 
scribed by Harry J. Keegan, physicist of the National 
Bureau of Standards, while the “Colorimetric Measure- 
ments’’ data were presented by Genevieve Reimann, re- 
search associate at the Bureau of The Textile Color Card 


Association. Applications of the work of correlation were. #& 


discussed by Deane B. Judd, also a physicist with the 


_ bureau, who presented some charts for speeding color corre- 


lation based on the measurements just made and indicated 
some. weaknesses of terminology uncovered in the standard 
cards by the research. 

Basic spectrophotometric and colorimetric procedures 
were used to determine luminous reflectance, chromaticity 
co-ordinates, Munsell renotations and I.S.C.C.-N.B.S. color 
designations for the samples, as recommended by the Amer- 
ican War Standard A.S.A.-Z44-1942,. Considerable re- 
liance was placed on quantitive colorimetric and_photo- 
metric comparisons with the Munsell color standards, both 


by means of a chromaticity-difference colorimeter and by , 


the Martens photometer, it was explained, because existing 
spectrophotometers are not suited to evaluation of fluores- 
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cent samples. Such samples, it was pointed out, constt- 
tuted more than half of the standards being calibrated. 

The impoitance of standard angular conditions of light 
in evaluating colors was emphasized by E. I. Stearnes, of 
the research department of Calco Chemical Co., together 
with comments on the solution adopted by the National 
Bureau of Standards in their measurement of the textile 
samples. He emphasized the importance of this and posed 
it as a separate research problem in_ itself. 

I. H. Godlove of General Aniline and Film Corp. 1 
the first of the three prepared discussions of the calibration 
work, termed the report by the: Bureau of Standards work- 
ers ‘‘a milestone of modern colorimetry.’’ He noted that of 
more than 1,400 dues listed in the Color Industry of the 


(British) Society of Dyers and Colorists, not more than. 


85 are characterized as fluorescent, while the bureau study 
showed that more than half of the 238 T.C.C.A. standards 
studied were fluorescent. He called for an explanation. 
The putting of the T.C.C.A. standards on an absolute 
basis, devoid of deterioration, was hailed by John F. War- 
ner of Riegel Textile Corp., as something that these stand- 
ards had always lacked heretofore. It also makes possible 
interpolation, he noted, in the case of colors intermediate 
between two standards. The question of tolerances, also, 1s 


solved, he declared. 


Printers and Dyers Elect Directors 
Nine directors of the Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers 
Association of America, Inc., were elected at an anniversary 
celebration May 7, and the directors will meet May 21 to 


elect new officers. New directors include B. B. Allen, Gaede - 


Dyeing Co.; James L. Meltzer, Antipyros Co.; and George 
F. Gaede of Fair Lawn Finishing Co. and Richmond Piece 
Dye Works. Six directors re-elected for three-year terms 
are: Edward Bass, J. Bass & Co.; Charles Greischel, Bau- 
chard & Charvet Dyeing & Finishing Co.; John Hoffman, 


» Pyramid Piece Dye Works; Fred Kern, F. P. Maupai Dye- 


ing Corp.; George Nicely, Fontaine Converting Works; 
Thomas F, O’Brien, R. W. Bates, Piece Dye Works. Ap- 
proximately 100 members and guests attended the party 
marking the association’s fourth anniversary. It was an- 
nounced that the group’s annual outing will be held June 
7 at North Jersey Country Club. 


Electric Power In Textile Industry Discussed 


A symposium on electric power in the textile industry 


» was conducted at the afternoon session of the Southern dis- 


trict meeting of the American Institute of Electrical. En- 
gineers at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., May 14. The 
meeting dates were May 13-16. J. H. Berry, chairman of 
Hampton Roads Subsection, presided at the symposium. 
W.L. Bross of Mathews Mill, Greenwood, S. C., discussed 
the subject from the viewpoint of the manufacturer; George 
Wrigley of J. E. Sirrine & Co., from the viewpoint of the 
design engineer; and G. G. Mattison and W. K. Harding 
of Duke Power Co., from the viewpoint of electric utility. 
H. T. Smith of the Girdler Corp. discussed electronic heat- 
ing in textile manufacture; F. U. Ross of Virginia Electric 
and Power Co, spoke on “Price Is a Function of Wages.” 


*W. E. Lindemann of the Tennessee Valley Authority con- 
i sidered “The Responsibility of A.LE.E. to the High 


School.”’ 
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Adding new capacity 
QUICK — with rings! 


There are two ways to increase production through rings: 
1. Replace badly worn rings with new DIAMOND FINISH, 
bringing speeds back up to maximum. 2. Introduce our 
Eadie speed rings wherever applicable, yielding very sub- 
stantial gains. And remember — the famous DIAMOND 
FINISH high polish assures trouble-free starting as well as 
maximum life. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING S RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and wvister Rings since 1573 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Flyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayons 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA “CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


MERCHANDISING: CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO .LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oliling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon’s Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
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Lotton Goods Market 


A continuing upward trend in cotton fabric production, 
with output estimated at 2,270,000,000 yards in the first 
quarter, was announced recently by Herbert Rose, director 
of the Civilian Production Administration's textile divi- 
sion. 

In attaining an annual production rate of approximately 
nine billion yards during the first quarter, Mr. Rose point- 
ed out that there was no question that last year’s output of 
8.7 billion yards would be exceeded. At the same time, 
he cautioned against taking too optimistic a view of the 
upward trend, “We need every yard of cotton goods that 


can be produced,” he declared, ‘and present demand 1s 


such that there is little likelihood of its being met in the 
near future. It must also be remembered that there is a 
seasonal drop in output during the summer months—a fac- 
tor which will undoubtedly hold true this year in keeping 
down total annual output.” 


On the basis of the increasing rate of production during 


the first quarter, Mr. Rose estimated that second quarter 
output would reach 2,400,000,000 yards. Playing an im- 
portant part in the brighter production picture was the 
gradual return of workers to the mills, Mr. Rose said. From 
a low of 399,000 employees in November, employment 
rolls in the industry rose to 428,700 in January, while pre- 
liminary reports indicate an employment of 437,300 in 
February. 

Despite widespread discussions throughout the market 


of the trend to verticalization and the elimination of the 


converter as a customer, a number of mills have followed 
a persistent policy of releasing their goods in the gray to 
converters of long standing. While this method of opera- 
tion is not practiced in many houses, instances have come 
to light where mill men have refused to deviate from their 
established method and continued to cater to converters 
who have been accounts for many years. 

Although there is said to be a strong temptation to sell 
the goods finished and gain the extra profit, mills which 
have continued selling in the gray are believed to take a 
long range view. The point is made that contacts long 
established and continued through these uncertain times 
will long be remembered and appreciated. 

Selling in New York City’s Worth Street has been con- 
fined to small quantities of goods moving out as continua- 
tion business for May. From all outward indications there 


is little evidence in the market of any intention of selling 


more than a week or two at a time. Movement of goods 
will continue on such a basis indefinitely, observers indi- 
cate. 


J.P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Consumers of cotton yarn are reported to be contacting 
} spinners’ agents as well as the mills direct in effort to ob- 
tain rush deliveries prior to shutdowns which undoubtedly cpENDABLE 
would follow resumption of the coal strike. In addition to DEPENDABLE’ 

: } fuel shortage worries, a rail strike would have a pronounced RESS 
effect on the yarn market. Millions of additional tons of 

freight would be loaded on the trucking lines, which carry Long and wide experience in the 
a great proportion of yarn production. design and fabrication of bleach- 


URE VESSELS FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDs 


Tanks 
Although disappointment has been keen in many centers Towers 
ot ded and vessels’ of all types for the 
? over the siowness with which spinners responded to pleas textile industry, enables us to essure Vesse 


m for supplies, basic conditions in the industry are said to offer you superior service on these Starch Kettles 


} have been improved somewhat by the increase in employ- products. ee 
%) ment in Southern mills. However, it is quickly pointed out Our facilities provide for the con- ina 
-@ that present production of yarns will show little or no in- struction of all types of process- dasa 
| crease since several mills have had to close down because ing vessels—in stainless clad steel, Flames 
cost Monel metal, special alloy steels 
eit coal stocks are exhausted. — ; and kindred materials, with riv- Smokestacks 
With the extreme shortages, it is explained, the sale yarn ~ eted joints and electrically welded. Standpipes 
industry cannot lose a pound of yarn without it being re to bur 
flected in trading activities. Mill men say that the coal sup- gineering department — or write - 
plies they are receiving during the “truce” period are neg- for a copy of “Tank Talk.” 


ligible, as the little that is mined is whi distributed to a 
host of mills. 

Meanwhile, non-rated trades that are unable to get even 
a portion of their needs covered from those sources with 
whom they have been dealing, are contacting new suppliers 
in an effort to place a few orders. Market men say that 
spinners, troubled trying to take care of their pre-war cus- VESSELS 
tomers, are turning thumbs down on these requests, and not 
even giving ‘‘token’’ shipments to users who would make 
excellent customers in the future. 

The Census Bureau has reported that 813,732 bales of 
cotton lint were consumed ‘during April, compared with 
803,937 in March and 769,209 in April of last year. Con- 
sumption for the nine months ending April: 30 totaled 
6,771,882 bales of lint, against 7,278,600 during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Cotton spindles active dur- 
ing April numbered 21,972,784 compared with 21,957,- 
254 during March this year and 22,158,674 during April, 
1945. April, 1946, activity included: in cotton growing 
@ states, 17,028,208 compared with 17,010,994 for March this 
«year, and 17,330,022 for April last year and in the New 
™ England states 4,396,890 compared with 4,413,028 and 
4,297,364. 


MFG 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Yous Surplus Yarns 


D. PEAGH Co 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Six Accotex Compositions to Choose From 


ROY NOBLE 


P. 0. Box 137 - New Bedford, Mass. 


JOHN P. BATSON—BOX 841, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Sales Agent 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and matertuls, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone, Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Willlam 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St... New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., TIE, Akron, 0. Sou 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou, Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile“ Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
c., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Office and warehouse, 


Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
Greenville. 8. C.: The Akron Belting Co.,. 406 8. 2nd 
Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3Ist St., Chicago 9, Hl. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W.., 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass: Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 11. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. O. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Gae., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore; 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. ; 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch S8St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr. 
841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burktart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago; lll.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. ©. 


CARTER TEAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8S. Main S8t., Dallas, 
Tex. 


N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 


2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 


5S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


: John Batson, Box 


Greenville, 8. O., 


J. 
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INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place,. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. ©. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. O. Bales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 83, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, 
Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products 
Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. ©C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, 
Fifth Ave.; C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.;: John H. O'Neill, P: O. Box 720; Atlante, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.;: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
©. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fila.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham; Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth 8t., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L. Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mer.: 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, $11 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bide. 
Charlotte, 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence; R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


Bou. Offices 


Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. Sou, 
F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 


N. C. Sau. 


Oo. McCullers, 208 McPherson 


11845 W. 
Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
1812 Main 8t., Dallas 1, 


, 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Pifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Scrvice Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race 8t., 
Baltimore 36 Md.; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909. Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL €0O., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou, Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, 8. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CONSULTING 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


BARNES associates, tc 


ENGINEERS TO THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


D 
ONLPIECT 


LINING 


Rea US TRAOEL MARK Pat Off 


for 


REPAIRING 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers. and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give us a trial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


“GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 
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Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


AN EXTRA HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; reduces fric- 
tion and thus insures much longer wear: 


ALSO CADMIUM AND ZINC PLATING 


We repair and balance flyers 
as well as plate them. 


Full details on request without any obligation—Write today 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


219 Pryor St,, S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


KNOXALL 
ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 


SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Telephone 150 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A: Ahistrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S: C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: ‘Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.;: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. PF. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. — 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead B8t., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C.:; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg. 8. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.:. Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I.. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-3: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans; La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 8S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C.: McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahrlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood S8St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; .Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C:.;: W 
C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. 0 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H.. P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Phone 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sov. Reprs.: Harold Mahon. Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Worodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. TYler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 


J. H. Mason, P. O. 
. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
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Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mars. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
Box 1044, Greenville, C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama~—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—-American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply. Co., Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co.,.P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


York City. Sou. Rep.: 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


' MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8St., 


Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), O. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Léicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Blidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro; N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.;: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Suriner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C: 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRECANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou, Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE O©O., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OLELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2; N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CoO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: Cc. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 1302. 


Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St.. Raleigh. N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.,., 


Church 8t., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St.. Goldsboro, N. C.;: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 


PEACH & COoO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C 


PENICK & FORD. LTD., INC,, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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{2 QUALITY SHUTTLES 
of 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. ane John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Blidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MEG. CO. or 


Johnson Company 


i gq CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
os od Licensed manufacturers and suppliers. of 5% DDT 
in industrial quantities. Immediate shipment. 
ch MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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PY TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
MBLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION +» STEAM POWER PLANTS 
te oe WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


Leather Belting 


all types 


i CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 
213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W ¢ GREER, S. C. 
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ASSISTANCE 


Our employees and our 

facilities’ are available 
whenever they can be 
of assistance. Use 
them. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
- Box 269 Kingsport, Tenn. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Monroe, 


TEALING RING TRAVELER Ct 


PAGE 


L. ATHERS 
SPINDLE BUMPERS 


From the finest obtain- 
able Leather. 


CHECK STRAPS 


Made from the finest 
Hair-on leather. 


HARNESS STRAPS 


Made from selected 
Hair-on leather. 


LUG STRAPS 


Strong, long wearing, 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS 


PAGE BELTING CO. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


(Group Atcident and Health and 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atianta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. : 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
J. EB. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305. Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt; Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 
Phone 2-3201; 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
S. C., Jack Roy. Rep. Sou. Distributors: 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga.. 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C.,. H. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
Woolley, John R. Seydel,. E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: 
Main St., Pawtucket. I. 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., 


Office’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
1109 Independence Bldg.., 
A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. 


of- 
Charlotte, N. C., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 


Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 


Mass. Sou. Office and 
Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
John L. Graes, Mer.. 
P..Worth, Selling Agt. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 


Vasser 
W. L. Whisnant. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
(conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N,. Market St., 


New York 20, N. Y¥. Div. Office Head- 
Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Megr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr.. 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr... 613 S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext... 
Greensboro. N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Ot] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8S. C.; J. C. Metge, Dist. Mer., Shell Oj] Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.: Div. Offices: 400 Willlam-Oliver Bidg.; Atianta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.;: Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree S8t., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Megr.., 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
lumbia, S: C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., 
Lubricating Engineers: C..C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O: Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P.O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.: 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.;: J. ©. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station; Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.;.H. S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga.. 
Industrial Oil 
Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CoO., 513 S. Tryon 8t., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777. 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.;: 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 5. C. 


E. Meservey, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City; Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES. CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl] H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


S.W., Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. G. Merritt, 549 
1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
5. C.;: 8: C. Smith, 2526 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. ©CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
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Oo. L. (‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 612-514 W. Fourth 8t., 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. Decatur, 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. F 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Bax 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 8t., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. OC., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta; Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay S8t., Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.: 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C:. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D Heath and 
C. W.. Meador, Charlotte; N. C.: J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston. S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
5. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blivd., sapacpeceat 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.;: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
S. Main S8t:, Winston- Salem. N. C. 


Char- 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


T. Holt Haywood, 62 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou.. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


with Sou. Office and Stock 
P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. O. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A, ("‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO.. Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and §. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N..C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson — Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Blidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
Reprs.: Ernest Halil, 
Bona Allen Bidg., 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, 
Phone 3-9831. 


INC., 275 Congress 
901-A Sul Ross 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 
R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


Charlotte, N. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. | 


Whitin Bidg.., 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: ©. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
MILL POWDER 


SS 
CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 
vce MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 
OR SOLUABLE GRADES —ALL IDEAL FOR 
HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 


HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS | 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


Looking to the future 


with a proud past 


Ray Chemical 


Charlotte, 


‘Tested 

TEALIELE 
CHEMICALS 
AND. 5S OA? S 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO.. INC. 


Beautiful Landscapes 


around your Living and Working places pay dividends. 
Evergreens and Fruit Trees 
from one of the South's 
Leading Nurseries will be | 


sent on request. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
DEPARTMENT T HICKORY, N. C. 


Beautiful Silver Anniversary 
Catalog of Shrubbery, Roses, 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell yeu more ebout them 


Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY, 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
| Phone 213 
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DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 
| 
PHONE 7719 - CHARLOTTE, N.C 
62 
* 
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hy DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. ee 
on ie 328 West Woter Street SYRACUSE, N Y 
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COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 


JEFFERSON 


OFFERS PLANNED 


MERCHANDISING 


GREY CLOTH | | rasricare prices 


wi 


INDUSTRIAL USERS WHOLESALERS-CHAINS 
CONVERTERS DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES : 
CUTTERS | CHAINS 
de 
» He 
m: 
Nation-wide distribution 
| 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS NEW YORK N. 
— DIRECT ACCESS TO WORLD MARKETS— 4 
through our Export Department | p li 
A Great Textile Selling Organization ‘a 
| COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY \ 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


\ 


SENATE ACTION ON LABOR LEGISLATION will be slow and tedious, 
swith opponents filibustering all the way. A bill finally will emerge 
which conforms generally to the House-passed Case Bill, with addi- 

tional stiff prohibitions against the imposition of royalties and 
requiring "cooling off" periods before strikes. Other provisions will 
give employers a more equal footing before the N.L.R.B. More than a 
*™ score of amendments will be offered from the Senate floor, including 
# the Hobbs anti-racketeering and Byrd union registration proposals. 
® Final action cannot be expected before the expiration of the "truce" 
” in the coal strike. New and more drastic labor legislation is under 
Py discussion among House members, but action is unlikely in this session. 
“ Backers are chiefly from farm districts. In its tentative form, the 
new measure would strictly define collective bargaining, require 
registration of unions, impose restrictions on calling of strikes, 
outlaw royalty payments and prohibit union exactions in the marketing 
of farm products. 
Creation of a commission to investigate causes of labor-manage- 
? ment disputes and recommend legislation to settle them, as well as to 
define a long-range labor policy, will get the green light from the 
» House and Senate. Both bodies lack confidence in their labor com- 
mittees, and want an independent group, similar to the old Truman or 
( the Colmer committees, to make impartial studies and recommend impar- | 
} tial legislation. One result will probably be complete overhauling 
of government's labor mediation machinery, including | 
R 


a: 


‘ While advisers close to the President told him to "let the 

’ country sweat it out" as he kept hands off the coal strike for 40 

™ days, he's expected to sign any strike legislation that comes to him. 
| A He is weary of the lack of adequate law or machinery to deal with 

‘Wh labor disputes, or more specifically, reach recalcitrant labor 

si *leaders. He wants a bigger stick in the corner, even if he doesn't 

| 


Lewis' order to the miners to get back to work poses the 
question of whether the truce is only temporary. Operators are not 
expected to yield on the major points, and while Lewis can march his 
miners up and down the hill, industry cannot start its wheels with 
only a two weeks’ truce in sight and all the coal going to vital power 
and railroad services. If no permanent settlement is reached now, 
Lewis is expected to reopen the issue in October or November. 

The C.1.0. organizing bandwagon, built to carry 1,000,000 
Southern workers, will concentrate on oil, textiles, lumber and chem- 
% icals, with cotton garments as a fifth later on. But C.1.0. is 
~ interested in anything that can be organized; Bitner says if the big 
4. fellows are organized, the little fellows will climb on, too. He's 
- not worried about the Communist tag being pinned on, and aims to 
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organize every Negro worker on the fixed policy that race, color, 
creed or national origin doesn't mean a thing. 

: C.1.0. denies it's using strike relief funds for organizing, 

but doesn't tell where the relief money went. Of the total, $825,000, 

in hand for the "Southern drive," it names as contributors: Steel and 

clothing workers, $200,000 each; textile workers, $125,000; auto and 

electrical workers »100,000 each, and C.1I.0. $100,000. 

Cokes 25 threatening Sen. Byrd (D., Va.) politically, and 
will seek his scalp in the fall election. The Virginian replies he's 
complimented. He considers the reason for the proposed "scalping" is 
his advocacy of legislation to require unions to incorporate and 
render financial reports, and to make wage contracts legally en- 
forceable. 


As a result of slashing, withering attacks on 0.P.A. practices 


raising price ceilings all along the line. 

Price control extension enacted by the Senate will more dras- 
tically clip 0.P.A. wings than does the House-passed bill. Decontrol 
formulas will be more specific and 0.P.A. procedure rigidly defined. 
Virtually all of House-inserted amendments will be retained in 
strengthened form and 0.P.A. required to report to Congress regularly 
on its operations. The House parity provision for fixing farm prices 
will be retained, and a hard fight will be made for a provision to 
restrain 0.P.A. from interference with cotton exchange. operations. 
The early retirement of Bowles is expected. 

A price decontrol formula is being written by minority mem-. 
bers of the Senate committee largely with Porter's testimony in mind 
that he will decontrol only when sure prices will not rise. 

Inflation will not be checked by 0.P.A. extension if produc- 
tion continues to be endangered by strikes, said Federal Reserve 
Chairmain Eccles to the Senate committee. Strikes have reduced sup- 
plies already in great demand, he said, resulting in more inflation, 
with loss of work, wages and tax revenue, 

Thorough inguiry into the sale of war. plants and surplus 
materials, under the widest authority granted in years, has been 
launched in the House under hard-hitting Roger Slaughter, of Kansas 
City. The special committee will go into the disposal of all materi- 
als, with effects of government competition with private business in 
the operation of plants or in the sale of surpluses. Incipient ex-. 
periments in government ownership and economic planning will come 
under scrutiny. 

Intense pressure to increase all forms of Social Security | 
benefits is being applied by Administration forces to the House Ways 
and Means Committee. The committee refuses to budge unless the 
Administration will accept increases in payroll taxes, which it won't 


do. The committee's determined obstinacy. is knocking the underpinning # 


from the plan to use Social Security enlargement, with a soft pedal 
on where the money's coming from, as a vote-getting attraction this 
year. 

The House virtually killed extension of Selective Service 
by tacking on its amendments forbidding the drafting of 'teen-agers 
and fathers. The Senate sought to extend the law without change to 
July 1, but the House felt this would result in drafting every | 
‘teen-ager leaving high school. In the final extension, the House 
is expected to have its way. 


Cotton producers’ position is the best in years, says Sec- 


an opportunity for balanced farming. The Government's cotton stocks. 
are at the lowest point since Aug. 1, 1934, 
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retary of Agriculture Anderson, as a result of reduced stocks, strong ‘4 
demand, and also strong demand for other farm products, giving growers ¥% 
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UTOMATIC bobbin changing rayon 
looms are an outstanding example 
of progress in the textile industry. 


Adding greatly. to the efficiency of 


these looms is the A.P.T. Plasti-weld 


bobbin (welded with plastic). 
Here’s why: 
The virtually unbreakable head, 
made of a new plastic, is molded 
around tube and inside of ring shell, 
making, in effect, a single “welded” 
unit. The head is molded into notches 


on end of ring casing, so the casing 


cannot turn, and, being continuous 


and entirely reinforced with plastic, 
cannot distort. 


The tube is flared and grooved at 


end — positive guarantee that it can- 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


YARN CARRIERS 


AUTOMATIC. 
bobbin changing 


rayon looms 


not pull out er loosen. The. “rings” 
are actually a single hardened steel 
cylinder or casing, die formed to 
extremely close tolerances. Cannot 
work loose or change position. 
Other important features include 
superior balance; greater resistance 
to distortion; elimination of splint- 
ers, chipping and splitting; free but — 
controlled delivery ; minimum break- 
age; yarn protection and low ultimate 
cost. The barrel is made of tough lami- 


nated paper, impregnated for mois- 


ture resistance and hardened by 


baking. 

Can A.P.T. Yarn Carriers save you 
money and improve fabric quality? 
Why not find out? | 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R. I., U. S. A. 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P.O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C.; 
James 1. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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During 1945 the Provident provided ““money when needed most” in the 
form of more than two hundred thousand benefit payments—an average of 


726 each working day—or a check every 36 seconds! 


Thousands of those aided in meeting the financial burdens created by 


accident, sickness, hospitalization and death were covered by HUMAN 


BOX 539 
CHAPEL HILL 


SECURITY group insurance plans—which now protect more than ONE 
MILLION policyholders and dependents! 


Every Provident HUMAN SECURITY group insurance plan is the product of 
more than fifty years’ experience in this highly specialized field and is indi- 
vidually designed to fit the needs of the business and its employees. Full 


details upon request. 


Modern HUMAN SECURITY Plans - ‘The Home of 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 
HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD’ 
HOSPITAL MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSE® 


IDENT 
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*“May be extended to members of the employees’ families if desired 
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